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‘HUMANISM IN EDUCATION. 


- When Pope declared that “The proper study 
of mankind is man,” he formulated a maxim 
rather than a definite pedagogical prescription. 
But many of us, who have been wandering for 
a generation in the educational wilderness, find- 
ing its desert tracts more and more arid, its 
oases and refreshing springs less and less fre- 
quent, feel inclined to make the familiar quota- 
tion a sort of slogan in the warfare upon the 
philistinism which at present prevails in our 
educational systems and institutions. It takes 
courage nowadays to make a bold stand for the 
humanities, because most people have the curious 
idea that education is chiefly desirable as a 
means of enabling young men to make money, 
and regard as a product of crack-brained fanat- 
icism the notion that its primary purpose is to 
enrich the individual with wealth of deepened 
sympathies, and the knowledge, cherished on 
its own account, that slowly ripens into wisdom. 
If there is any precept that needs to be im- 
pressed upon our practically-minded educators 
it is that they should take 

«Good heed 
Lest, having spent for the work’s sake 
Six days, the man be left to make.” 

If we turn to the poets, those unfailing 
sources of helpfulness in our need for guidance 
in the rightful ordering of life, and in the diffi- 
cult matter of learning what its realities are, we 
shall find no lack of wise counsel. Emerson, 
for example; will furnish us with this pithy 
fragment : 


“ There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled, — 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking.” 
Professor Irving Babbitt makes the happy 
choice of this text for his recent volume of essays 
on “ Literature and the American College,” a 
volume which voices once more, and with singu- 
larly persuasive effect, the plea for things 
spiritual in our educational systems. He is one 
of those who realize how astonishingly bad a 
bargain it must be to gain the whole world and 
lose one’s own soul, and he gives us once more, 


reinforced by fresh illustrative material, the old 
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unanswerable argument for humanistic culture. 
He does not hesitate to suggest that the dilet- 
tante is a more admirable product of college 
training than the philologist. “He is almost a 
dilettante — he reads Dante and Shakespeare,” 
was the contemptuous way in which one of his 
philologist friends onve described a colleague ; 
and Mr. Babbitt does not shrink from accepting 
the challenge thus implied. He has noticed, he 
says, “‘in philologists a curious predilection for 
vaudeville performances and light summer fic- 
tion,” and even if the dilettante has “ given 
evidence of nothing except perhaps a gentle 
epicureanism,” the pores of his perceptive con- 
sciousness have not been quite clogged up by 


antry. 

The scholar who couches a lance in the defence 
of humanism will find giants in his path, seem- 
ingly as terrible as the guardians of Doubting 
Castle in the allegory, and really, perhaps, quite 
as impotent to impede his progress. One of 
these educational monsters is the elective system, 
which is thus neatly disposed of : 


“If some of our educational radicals have their way, 
the A.B. degree will mean merely that a man has ex- 
pended a certain number of units of intellectual energy 
on a list of elective studies that may range from boiler- 
making to Bulgarian; the degree will simply serve to 
measure the amount and intensity of one’s intellectual 
current and the resistance overcome; it will become, in 
short, a question of intellectual volts and amperes and 
ohms. . ... The rank of studies will finally be deter- 
mined, not by the number of intellectual foot-pounds 
they involve, but by the nearness or remoteness of these 
studies to man, the boundaries of whose being by no 
means coincide with those of physical nature.” 
Fortunately, there are signs that this particular 
form of educational foolishness is losing its in- 
fluence. It has weakened the fibre of a whole 
generation of young people, but its excesses have 
proved its undoing, and we are recovering some- 
thing of our lost sense of measure and relative 
values. 

The other monsters that the humanist has to 
confront are chiefly those which represent the 
two ideals of materialism and of pedantry. If 
left alone, they might destroy each other in time, 
for their objects are absolutely irreconcilable. 
But it is just as well to hasten the process of 
their dissolution by a few well-directed lance 
thrusts. It requires only a slight infusion of 
rationality into the discussion to make clear that 
the ideal of money-getting and the ideal of 
knowledge-getting are alike empty, are alike 
unworthy of being thought the ultimate aims of 
education. There is to be found to-day in most 
of our colleges “ a literature ancient and modern 
controlled by a philological syndicate, a history 





dehumanized by the abuse of scientific method, 
and a political economy that has never been 
humane.” This situation must be fairly faced, 
but it need not be the occasion for utter despair, 
because it is a situation so revolting to the deep 
instinctive sense of all who have the true inter- 
ests of humanity at heart that it may yield toa 
few resolute assaults. The fable of the one 
strong man who shattered the supports of the 
ancient temple of philistinism may sometime 
find its modern educational analogue. Neither 
Dryasdust nor the Spencerian utilitarian can 
escape from rout when humanism takes the field 
in earnest against them. 

History, philosophy, and the fine arts are the 
agencies whereby the highest educational results 
are reached. We do not undervalue the dis- 
cipline of natural science, but are compelled to 
consider its educational service as ancillary. As 
a preparation for bread-winning, it performs a 
serviceable function, but one that has little to do 
with education as we would define theterm. But 
in its reaction upon the student’s envisagement 
of nature, and upon the modes of his thought 
concerning human life, it contributes to his 
training an important element. It helps him 
to weigh evidence, it deepens his devotion to 
truth, and it strengthens his understanding. 
It may add a new charm to natural beauty, it 
may enrich the esthetic sense, and it may invest 
conduct with a deeper significance. But with 
all these ministries to its credit, it remains of 
secondary importance, educationally considered, 
because its primary concern is with things and 
not with men. In literature, on the other hand, 
all the humanistic agencies are at work, for it 
ignores nothing that concerns mankind as a 
spiritual being. 

Since the rays of light which constitute 
essential humanity — rays intellectual, zstheti- 
cal, and ethical — are thus focussed in litera- 
ture, it is obvious that literature, in a very 
broad sense, must be the chief concern of edu- 
cation. And this concern should determine 
the beginnings of education no less than its 
higher reaches. An admirable little book by 
Professor John Harrington Cox on “ Literature 
in the Common Schools ” emphasizes this aspect 
of the question. “The hunger to know the 
meaning of life is almost as primal as the 
hunger for food,” this writer says ; and the all- 
comprehending character of literature, which 
makes it equally needful for young and old, is 
well expressed in the following sentences : 

“ Within its pages is to be found the deepest and 
truest revelation that the race has made of itself. Here 
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the seers of the world have recorded their flashes of 
insight. The answers of the universe to man’s fervid, 
persistent questionings are written here. The agony of 
the human soul in its endeavor to fathom the mysteries 
of existence is engraven on its pages. The intellect has 
ransacked every sphere, from the lowest to the empy- 
rean, to enrich its story. Its chief function is to lay 
bare the wisdom of the heart, purified of its dross by 
the masterful creative imagination of men.” 

We cannot begin too early to lay in the child’s 
mind those foundations of sympathy and un- 
derstanding which are to be the true life of the 
man when he is grown; we cannot take too 
great pains with our bricks and mortar in these 
beginnings of a structure that may in later 
years weigh heavily upon its base. 

That our schools first of all, and our colleges 
later on, are making a sorry mess of this busi- 
ness, is acknowledged by practically all com- 
petent judges. And this in spite of the fact, 
as Professor John Erskine says in a recent 
article, that ‘literature presents to the boy the 
most directly human subject matter in the cur- 
riculum,” and that “ he will find that work and 
play coincide as nearly as may be in this crude 
world, when he sits down to read Fielding, or 
Scott, or Dickens.”” The trouble is that the 
boy is not encouraged to do this simple and joy- 
ful thing ; he is instead set to studying notes, 
and writing callow accounts of his impressions, 
and cramming for examinations. Better drop 
literature from school altogether than confine it 
in this straight-jacket of pedantry. ‘Should 
not the first principle of teaching literature be 
to discover what prevents the life-loving youth 
from seeing the life stored up in these books as 
yet dead for him ? Should not the second prin- 
ciple be to remove that obstacle? If there is 
a third principle, should it not be to see that 
the student reads as many books as possible ?” 
To these pertinent questions of Mr. Erskine the 
affirmative answer is the only one possible, in 
our way of thinking. Thus the teacher may be 
actively engaged in advancing that consummation 
80 devoutly to be wished, in realizing that ideal 
condition phrased by Professor George Wood- 
berry, “ when the best that has anywhere been 
in the world shall be the portion of every man 
born into it.” 

A NEWLY-DISCOVERED manuscript of Victor Hugo’s 
has attracted attention, and its discoverer, M. Gustave 
Simon, who is also custodian of the Hugo manuscripts, 
is publishing a series of articles on it in Les Annales 
Politiques et Littéraires. This literary treasure trove — 
if it shall prove to be a treasure — is a preface to Les 
Misérables. That it has been deemed worthy of de- 


tailed treatment at M. Simon’s hands seems to indicate 
that it contains matter of importance. 








SOME HINDOO DRAMAS. 


India had what may properly be called a ro- 
mantic drama before any European nation. The 
Greek and Latin plays dealt, of course, with nature 
and humanity ; and all that concerns man and the 
world may be found in them, in germ at least. 
But they turned away by choice from some aspects 
of our common life. In tragedy, they held to high 
and stern themes ; in comedy, they dwelt on low and 
base ones, — and they did not mix the two. The 
notes of the modern Romantic drama are, perhaps, 
chiefly these: the immense development of Love — 
the love of man and maid — as the central feature 
of the plot; the increased use of natural scenery 
and phenomena toned in sympathy with the action 
or moods of the actors; the admixture of tragedy 
and comedy throughout each work — the ideal and 
the real walking arm in arm, as it were ; and, finally, 
a loose, rambling texture of plot, defiant of the unities 
of time and place. These notes, sign alike of the 
work of Shakespeare, of Calderon, and of Goethe, 
are all exactly anticipated in the Hindoo plays whose 
date may be anywhere from the beginning of our 
era to the year eight or nine hundred. 

The rise of the Hindoo drama seems to reverse 
the usual progress of an art form in any literatare. 
As a rule, the sublime, the tragic, the irregular 
master comes first; then the more perfect and mod- 
erate artist, and last of all the realist and comedian. 
But here the Menander-like author of “The Little 
Clay Cart ” is the earliest ; and following him comes 
Kalidasa, the maker of beautiful visions, soft, gentle, 
artistic ; while at the end, after the lapse of centuries, 
rises the great and appalling tragedian Bhavabhuti, 
the Hindoo Aeschylus. 

If King Shudraka was the real as well as the 
reputed author of “The Little Clay Cart,” he must 
have had a liking for low life which would class him 
with the Sultan of “The Arabian Nights.” Cour- 
tesans, gamblers, thieves, cowherds, officers of the 
guard, and executioners, move across the scene. In 
variety and vigor of portrayal, in sheer vividness as 
of life itself, the play has no rival in ancient liter- 
ature, and is not surpassed by the best of its kind in 
Shakespeare or Goethe or Burns. There is the gam- 
bler Samvahaka, who is pursued by two keepers 
of a gambling-house to whom he owes money, and 
who is rescued by another gambler. There is the 
thief Savilaka, who breaks into a house with a dis- 
play of all the rules of his art and the procedures 
of logic. There are the officers of the guard, who 
quarrel with each other while they let Aryaka, the 
cowherd who is destined to be King, escape. All 
are depicted with the startling effect of truth which 
comes from the proper use of the exaggerations 
of art. 

To modern taste, the blot upon the piece is the 
profession of Vasantasena.’ She is a courtesan who 
has acquired an immense fortune, but has conceived 
a pure love for Charudatta, an unfortunate Brahman. 
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Generally, Hindoo literature is as careful of the 
purity of its heroines as is English literature at its 
best. The woman with a past, the theme of three, 
have no place in their poetry. But there are two 
remarkable exceptions — Draupadi, the heroine of 
the Mahabharata, who is married to the five Pandu 
brothers; and Vasantasena. In the case of the 
latter, though there is some pretty plain language 
addressed to her, and though her wealth and the 
sources of it are plainly indicated, we can shut our 
eyes to her bad repute. She is so beautiful, so 
gentle, so generous, and so devoted, and she passes 
through such an ordeal to win her love, that in the 
end she rises in our minds a sister to Imogen her- 
self. 

The play, indeed, has a haunting resemblance to 
“ Cymbeline ” in incident and character. The great 
figure of the piece— Samsthanaka, the King’s 
brother-in-law, who persecutes Vasantasena with his 
love and tries to do her to death — is Cloten in a 
previous incarnation. There is not a mere family 
resemblance, as between many figures of fiction, but 
the characters are identical. If anything, the sweep 
and power of the creation is greater in the Hindoo 
play. Vain, boastful, ignorant, cruel, cowardly, 
horrible, and deadly, Samsthanaka is a supreme 
triumph of dramatic projection, flawless from the 
first word he utters to the last. 

The deep feeling for natural scenery which char- 
acterizes Hindoo poetry beyond all the utterances of 
the Romantic Muse, comes out in this play in two 
scenes, one of which describes a great storm of the 
rainy season, which sends Vasantasena into Charu- 
datta’s garden; the other exhibits a public park 
where Vasantasena is apparently done away with. 
In both cases the scenery is by way of contrast to 
the action, —the dark approach and tumultuous 
dashing of the tropic rain driving the lovers into 
each other’s arms, and the grim murder of the girl 
being set against the smiling beauty of the garden. 
Another very famous scene of the play shows 
Matreya, Charudatta’s friend, led through the eight 
courts of Vasantasena’s palace. The scene is un- 
dramatic, but the glittering words in which the 
riches of the house are described add to the vivid- 
ness and lifelikeness of the whole play. In general, 
the conduct of the scenes, though often impossible 
to our ideas of theatrical effect, is essentially dra- 
matic. The interest is sustained and the suspense 
kept up to the final word. The unravelment in 
the last act is better handled than in most of 
Shakespeare’s comedies or romances. To sum up, 
the author of “The Little Clay Cart” was surpassed 
in verbal poetry, philosophy, and tragic situations, 
by Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti; but as a creator of 
character he is unrivalled in the Hindoo drama, and 
can lean across the centuries and shake hands with 
Shakespeare and Goethe. 

It was the luck of Kalidasa to be the first revealed 
of all the Hindoo poets to the Western world. The 
charm and perfection of “Sakuntala” got him 





the title of “the Hindoo Shakespeare.” To my 
mind, Shelley would be a closer comparison. Both 
are poets of aérial distances, of clouds, sunsets, 
forests, groves, caves. Their human beings are 
the embodiments of these things, and can hardly 
be separated from the natural phenomena amid 
which they move. A celestial ichor, rather than 
human blood, runs in the veins of Kalidasa’s per- 
sonages. These are gods, nymphs, heroes, hermits, 
and the like. They are dazzling, beautiful, tender, 
but homely human nature seems to ‘have little part 
inthem. They are all one family with the mountain 
heights, the clouds, groves, flowers, and animals, 
with which they have their home. The result is a 
debauch of beauty, an intoxication of the senses 
of vision, hearing, smell, but a woeful lack of heart- 
gripping, mind-thrilling passion. Even the tragic 
situations lose force because of their unreality or 
extra mundane quality. When Dushyanta rejects 
Sakuntala, it is most like the separation of two 
clouds which the winds have driven apart. When 
the King takes arms at the command of Indra against 
the Demons, we do not believe in his warlike prowess, 
—for how could Demons exist in such a soft and 
unnerved world ? 

Yet “Sakuntala” is the loveliest flower of the 
Hindoo drama. The play opens in a bold and strik- 
ing way. Dushyanta, an Indian King, is hunting 
in the lower slopes of the Himalayas, and, following 
a deer, has entered the precincts of a sacred grove. 
He sees Sakuntala, the daughter of the hermitage, 
and falls in love with her. The ensuing scenes of 
the wooing are not wanting in humor, but their chief 
characteristics are the delicacies, the reserves, the 
mutual shyness, of the lovers. Love is never con- 
ceived by these southern poets as a bold flame, o’er- 
leaping bounds and sweeping everything before it. 
Finally, the King and Sakuntala come to an under- 
standing; and in the absence of her guardian, the 
sage Kanva, they are married by the Gandharva rite. 
But the King has to return to his kingdom, and he 
departs leaving with Sakuntala a ring. Kanva 
arrives and approves the marriage; but, unfor- 
tunately, Sakuntala has incurred the wrath of an 
irascible hermit who curses her and declares that her 
husband shall forget her. He relents so far as to 
allow that upon the sight of the ring of recognition 
remembrance shall return to Dushyanta. The greatly 
admired fourth act shows the departure of Sakun- 
tala from the hermitage. It is indeed a most tender 
and touching picture of girlhood breaking the ties 
that bind it to the only home which it has known. 
It is the most universal thing in Kalidasa. Sakun- 
tala goes from tree to tree, from flower to flower, 
and bids them farewell ; and she showers pet names 
and caresses upon the fawn she has raised, and the 
girl comrades who have grown up with her. The 
scene changes to Dushyanta’s palace. He is restless 
and melancholy, stricken with forgetfulness of the 
past, yet conscious that there has been a past. 
Sakuntala appears; but, unfortunately, she has 
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lost the ring of recognition, and the King refuses 
to receive her as his wife. She is carried off into 
the air. Then the ring is recovered by a fisherman 
who finds it in a fish he has caught. It is brought 
to the King, who recovers his memory and is plunged 
into grief. He is called away tw lead the armies of 
Indra; and finally, in the heaven of Kasyapa, he 
meets his son by Sakuntala, and is reconciled w 
his wife. There is not much strength or variety of 
characterization in the play. The hermits are fairly 
well discriminated, and there is one scene of low life 
between two constables and the fisherman which 
lends some relief to the poetry and phantasy of the 
work. 

“ Vikrami and Urvasi,” Kalidasa’s other admitted 
play, is a slighter work than “Sakuntala,” but, if 
anything, is even more ethereally beautiful. Again 
the piece opens magnificently. The scene is upon 
a peak of the Himalayas. A bevy of Apsarasas, 
Sky-nymphs, are grouped there, when Kesin, one of 
the Demons, descends upon them and carries off 
Urvasi. Pururavas, an earthly king, enters, pur- 
sues the Demon, brings the nymph back, and falls 
in love with her. The scene changes to the garden 
of Pururavas. His friend, the buffoon of the piece, 
betrays to the Queen the secret of the King’s love. 
Urvasi enters unseen. She writes a letter on a 
leaf to Pururavas, and listens to his love raptures. 
He loses the letter, and it falls into the hands of the 
Queen, who confronts him with it and refuses him 
forgiveness. Urvasi falls under a curse, and loses 
her divine knowledge. Then there is a beautiful 
evening scene in the garden, when the Queen relents 
and gives the King permission to possess the nymph. 
The great act, however, is again the fourth. The 
lovers have retired from the city into the mountains. 
Urvasi unknowingly profanes a tabooed grove, and 
is changed into a vine. Pururavas wanders every- 
where searching for her. As, in the former play, 
Sakuntala’s farewell to the trees and flowers amid 
which she has grown up is the deepest note struck, 
so here Pururavas’s appeal to all the animals in turn 
to aid him in finding Urvasi is the strongest part of 
the play. At last he finds a ruby of transformation 
which changes the nymph back into her own shape. 
In the remainder of the play other complications 
ensue which form almost a new action. 

There is not enough opposition or resistance in 
Kalidasa’s plays to make the dramatic fibre tense 
and strong. There is no shadow — at most, only a 
white mist. As a consequence, the figures are not 
firm and definite; they have not the body and 
movement of life. They are delicate, floating, 
aérial visions, infused with the sweetness and tender- 
ness of ideal sentiment. 

In Bhavabhuti, we descend unto the earth and 
“seend further into gulfs and glooms that would have 
appalled Kalidasa’s soul. “ Malati and Madhava” 
has been called the eastern “ Romeo and Juliet ” — 
not so much from the characters of the lovers, who, 


move among human beings like ourselves. We de- 








like all Hindoo creations of that kind, are shy and 
timid in the extreme, given to the most roundabout 
declaration of their passion and to pining away on 
the slightest provocation, but because of some of the 
incidents which recall the English play. The plot 
relates the fortunes of two young persons in the 
ordinary rank of life whom Kamandaki, a seeress, 
schemes to join together. Malati is carried off by 
a priest and priestess of the dread goddess Durga, 
&s a sacrifice. The scene of culminating horror is 
a field of dead bodies before the temple at Durga. 
Madhava enters with a drawn sword and a lump of 
human flesh, to propitiate the deity of the place. 
Within the temple, Malati, dressed as a sacrifice, is 
about to be offered up a victim by the priest and 
priestess. Madhava enters, rescues Malati, fights 
with the priest and kills him. The priestess flies off, 
screaming vengeance. In greatness of conception 
and gloomy power of execution, the scene is not 
unworthy of comparison with that of Juliet awak- 
ing in the tomb. The last act of the play is a fit 
companion of the one described. Malati has been 
carried off again, and Madhava and his friend 
wander in search of her amid the peaks and gulfs 
of the Vindhyan mountains. They are faint with 
hunger, and worn out with woe; and after long 
utterances of hopeless grief, Madhava is about to 
jump into an abyss, when Kamandaki appears with 
the garland he had given Malati and the news that 
she is alive. There is a lively and natural sub-plot 
of another pair of lovers. The piece ends happily — 
as do all Hindoo plays. 

The “ Latter Acts of Rama,” Bhavabhuti's other 
play, is a sequel to the great Hindoo epic “The 
Ramayana.” Sita, the lovely heroine of that poem, 
after the overthrow of Ravana, her abductor, goes 
through the ordeal of fire to satisfy her husband’s 
subjects as to her chastity. But this is not enough ; 
and when they revolt again, Rama cold-bloodedly 
puts her from him and orders her to be exposed in 
the Dandaka forest. Twelve years later, filled with 
remorse, he visits the forests and there encounters 
his two sons whom Sita gave birth to in the early 
days of her exile. The situation and the characters 
of the two boys remind one of the sons of Cymbeline. 
The play is perhaps more remarkable for scenic 
splendor than for tragic depth. In the first act, 
Rama’s brother exhibits to him a series of great 
wall-paintings depicting the main incidents of “The 
Ramayana.” Lava, Rama’s son, makes war upon his 
father’s guards in a scene which must have taken a 
great deal of staging to produce. And in the last 
act, Rama’s family and subjects are assembled in a 
great amphitheatre on the banks of the Ganges, and 
Valmiki, the poet of the Ramayana exhibits a play 
representing the sufferings of the exposed Sita. The 
gods descend and declare her purity, and restore her 
to her husband. 

“ Ratnavali, the Necklace,” is a charmingly told 
story of court intrigue. The heroine is a young 
princess who is found on a piece of wreck at sea, 
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with a diamond necklace upon her. The ornament 
indicating high birth, she is placed by her preserver 
as an attendant upon the Queen Vasavadatta, who, 
unknown to either, is her cousin. Sagarika falls in 
love with the King, like Louise de la Valliere. Her 
affection is betrayed by a pet starling, who repeats 
to the King a conversation between Sagarika and a 
friend. The usual consequences follow. In the 
end, Sagarika’s relationship and royal birth are dis- 
covered, and the Queen accepts her as her husband’s 
second wife. A very startling and effective theatre 
spectacle occurs in the last act. The King and Queen 
with their attendants are assembled in the garden. A 
conjurer is present, and he makes it appear that the 
palace, where Sagarika is imprisoned, is in flames. 
The King rushes into the fire to rescue her. The 
conjurer reverses the spell, the palace stands as be- 
fore, and Sagarika and the King descend to meet 
the others. 

“ Mudra-Rakshasa ; or, The Signet of the Minis- 
ter,” is a political play without any love interest 
whatever. It relates the plots and counterplots of 
Chanakya, the Minister of Chandragupta, and Rak- 
shasa, the adviser of Malayaketu, — Chandragupta 
being the usurper and his rival the representative of 
the murdered race of Nanda, the legitimate King. 
The whole piece has for its purpose the reconcilia- 
tion of Rakshasa with the reigning monarch; and 
this is brought about by the deep devices of Cha- 
nakya, who outwiis his rival at every point, turns 
all his plots against himself, and gradually dissolves 
the partnership between Rakshasa and the prince 
whose cause he has espoused. There is little differ- 
ence in morality between the two diplomats, though 
as Rakshasa has followed with allegiance a fallen 
lord he may perhaps be deemed the nobler character. 
But Chanakya is by far the greater man, and there 
is hardly any figure in Shakespeare’s political 
plays which makes a greater impression on one 
of intellectual power and subtlety. There is a re- 
markable scene which out-Machiavels Machiavel, 
where Chandragupta and his Minister publicly 
pretend to quarrel, and the latter is apparently 
disgraced, all in order to lull their enemies into 
security. 

On the whole, the Hindoo drama, scanty as it is 
(there are about sixty pieces in all), is worthy of the 
profoundest admiration, not only because of its sin- 
gular prefiguration of the European romantic theatre, 
but because of its sheer literary power. “The Little 
Clay Cart” is Shakespearean throughout in its 
breadth and lifelikeness. Shakuntala may fairly be 
placed above any work of Shelley, above the “ starry 
and flowery autos” of Calderon. And “ Malati and 
Madhava” touches in certain scenes a height only 
attained by the greatest dramatists. 

Cuaries Leonarp Moore. 





Nors.— As this article is, of course, not intended for 
Sanskrit scholars, the writer has omitted the accents on the 
proper names, as in his judgment they would only confuse 
and annoy the general reader. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS BY THE POUND is not 
a wise way to spend money. A _ twenty-volume 
“Library of the World’s Wittiest After-Dinner 
Speeches” must be a fearful monster to live with. 
It tips the scales at (let us say) half a hundred- 
weight, and though you may not have actually bar- 
gained for it by the pound or the cubic foot, you 
might almost as well have done so, for all the literary 
worth it possesses. A recent Bulletin from the 
New York State Library, containing a classified 
list of 250 desirable books published in 1907, re- 
prints for the third or fourth time the following 
piece of wholesome advice, which originally appeared 
in the “Journal of New Jersey Libraries” for 
October, 1903: “ Finest Orations, Noblest Essays, 
Royal Flim Flams, Huge Anthologies, and the 
like, all come to the secondhand man. Get them of 
him, if you must. In a small library they are gen- 
erally almost useless. In subscription books, cases 
like this are not uncommon. Maspero wrote several 
large and learned volumes, in French, on Egypt and 
Chaldea. They were translated and published in 
three or four volumes in England, costing libraries 
in this country about $5 each. An American pub- 
lisher reprints them in 12 small volumes with a few 
additional colored cuts, on heavier paper and in 
larger type, and offers them through agents for 
$84 —and libraries buy them! Do not buy ‘sets’ 
or complete editions of authors. Buy the volumes 
you need and as you need them. A complete set 
always includes several volumes you do not need. 
Specify the edition you wish of standard books when 
you can, unless you find a bookseller able and will- 
ing to select them wisely for you.” 

CoMMERCIAL METHODS IN LIBRARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION are, naturally enough, extreniely repulsive 
to many an able and enthusiastic librarian. Any- 
thing like business “hustle” or loud-voiced self- 
advertising might well make an Edwards or a 
Panizzi or a Spofford turn in his grave. Yet for 
certain purposes —as for making mechanics and 
artisans aware of the benefit they, in their calling, 
can derive from the public library — some sort of 
advertising seems advisable. A librarian may well 
shrink from crying the virtues of his wares in poetry 
or philosophy or religion, but even a large-type 
public notice that the four volumes of Richardson on 
“ Practical Blacksmithing ” have been added to the 
library ought not to shock the sensitive. Once upon 
a time a certain painter (not a latter-day Raphael 
or Rembrandt, but just a humble artist in clapboard 
and wainscot decoration) entered a public library 
not a thousand miles from Springfield, Mass., and, 
being “out of a job,” spent some time browsing 
among the books. To his joy and surprise, he dis 
covered works bearing on his trade. Although he 
had been a card-holder for years, he had never before 
had a suspicion that such books were there on the 
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shelves, waiting to be drawn. The painter’s glad 
astonishment gave a hint to the librarian: mimeo- 
graphed lists of available works on different trades 
and industries were circulated, the local newspapers 
were prevailed upon to give publicity to these and 
other resources of the library, and as a result the 
circulation of that library increased twenty-five per 
cent in one year. All of which goeth to show that 
a library that is set on a hill may, unfortunately, be 
hid — until it condescends to reveal itself. 

ATTAINMENT OF THE QUIET MIND, the philosophic 
calm, the placid content, that makes beautiful, even 
in the eyes of restless youth, some hoary-headed 
grandparent, some scarred veteran of many wars, or 
some weather-beaten sea-captain, retired after count- 
less voyages, is a thing as difficult as it is desirable. 
The ocean life as a sedative received not long ago 
a few words of commendation that impress them- 
selves on the mind. In his sermon commemorative 
of the late Rev. A. J. Haynes, of New Haven, 
Professor Emery of Yale took occasion to say: “The 
men of the coast, furthermore, possess that strange 
serenity of temper which comes from wrestling with 
the sea. They learn early the lesson that impatience 
and fretfulness are of no avail; the sea brings the 
fog or drives it away regardless of man’s purposes. 
And so they learn to face all the vicissitudes of life 
with a serene fortitude born of hard experience. In 
youth they have the longing for adventure, not from 
the fevered fretfulness of the city-bred, but obeying 
the far ancestral call of the seafaring blood. They 
earry with them the temper which makes them take 
strange lands calmly as their birthright, but which 
brings them back like homing birds.” Was Tennyson 
quite true to nature in making his aged Ulysses, 
homeward come at last from his years of wandering 
and hardship, so impatient to “smite the sounding 
furrows” once more, and “ to sail beyond the sun- 
set, and the baths of all the western stars,” until 
death should overtake him? A man of his reputed 
experience and wisdom would rather thank the gods 
for the rest and peace vouchsafed him at last, and, 
his mind teeming with varied memories, he would 
be glad to end his days in undisturbed rumination 
and in watching the billows beat against the crags 
of his native Ithaca. 


THE SEVENPENNY REPRINT, which is a respect- 
able and self-respecting cloth-bound book, and is not 
to be confused with the sixpenny paper-covered 
novel or magazine, has apparently proved a com- 
mercial and a literary success in Great Britain. In 
an interview (published in “ The Book Monthly ”) 
with Mr. John Buchan, the London member of the 
Edinburgh house of Thomas Nelson & Son, he is 
reported as saying: “ We are still asked, as often as 
ever, how it is done. We owe large thanks to the 

ers, some of whom, there can be no harm in 
saying, were a little opposed to the ‘sevenpenny ’ at 
the start. . . . Our returns for the first year showed 
sales of two million copies, and it is worth pointing 





out that the gross profit earned by the book trade 
on this return would be about £20,000. To earn 
as much on six-shilling novels, some three hundred 
thousand of these would have to be sold, and they 
don’t sell like that. . . . Moreover, the ‘ seven- 
penny’ is stock which moves quickly : it is bought 
by customers who otherwise might leave a shop 
without buying at all, and it attracts new customers.” 
Living authors whose books are, by permission, 
included in the sevenpenny reprints, are said to like 
the plan because it insures a large circulation, and 
that, too, among a class of purchasers not otherwise 
reached. If credit is due the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
commendation should not be withheld from a fair 
and honorable scheme that causes six copies of a 
good book to be bought where only one found a 
purchaser before. re al 


OuR GREATEST PUBLIC LIBRARY'S RAPID EXPAN- 
SION is impressively brought to notice in the pages 
of the “ Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public Library of the City of Boston.” The 
maintenance of this great metropolitan system now 
involves the care and management of properties 
aggregating at least five million dollars in value. 
Besides the splendid Central Library in Copley 
Square, there are twenty-eight branches and reading- 
rooms, while books are also delivered regularly at 
forty-six engine houses, thirty-one “ institutions ” 
(as the librarian conveniently but indefinitely puts 
it), and one hundred and eight public and parochial 
schools. Thus an area exceeding forty-three square 
miles has local delivery of books and enjoys other 
library privileges. An item of considerable interest 
relates to the remission of fines incurred by children, 
after the lapse of six months, which went into effect 
last year and has set free for use thousands of cards 
on which fines were due. Beneficial results are 
thought to have followed in diminishing the irregu- 
lar taking of books from the open shelves. In the 
department of current fiction, this conservative and, 
as is well known, puritanically particular library has 
bought, in the twelve months reported on, 1,623 
novels (not counting fiction in foreign languages) ; 
and in replacements it has purchased 8,123 volumes 
of fiction. Its total book collection now amounts 
to 922,348. 


BACKWARDNESS IN BOOK-LEARNING is not always 
so disquieting a symptom in school-children as one 
might be led to infer from recent articles on the 
subject that have appeared in “The Psychological 
Clinic,” a journal founded and edited by Professor 
Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Certain studies of the extent of retardation in school 
work in five of our large cities seem to show that 
in New York and Philadelphia approximately forty 
per cent of the public-school pupils are less advanced 
than, for their age, they ought to be; in Kansas 
City and Camden (N. J.) nearly fifty per cent are 
alleged to be backward. Boston proudly shows a 
delinquent percentage of only 12.5, and is believed 
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to have a public school system worthy of study by 
other communities. But could one well conceive 
of any subject less adapted to the methods of exact 
scientific treatment than this? Indeed, the writers 
themselves pick flaws in each other’s deductions and 
computations, and admit that their statistical struc- 
tures rest on a rather sandy foundation. But even 
if the situation is as bad as it is made out to be, let 
not the backward boy or girl of Kansas City alto- 
gether lose heart. The English inventor, Maxim, has 
lately told how, in his school days, he was awarded 
the leather medal for stupidity; and yet he has 
pretty clearly demonstrated that he has a brain of 
his own and knows how to use it. 

Two GREAT WORKS OF LABORIOUS RESEARCH, 
and necessarily of limited sale, are announced for 
publication — sometime. One is a “Subject In- 
dex,” to be prepared by the Royal Society of London, 
of all scientific papers published in the nineteenth 
century. Seventeen volumes will be required to 
contain this immense catalogue, one volume of which, 
indeed, has already appeared —that comprising 
“ Pure Mathematics,” in nearly 700 large closely 
printed pages. Things of beauty may not, indeed, 
flower very richly from so sterile a soil as an index 
of mathematical papers; but there is more hope in 
the pages of a forthcoming “ Encyclopedia of Slavic 
Philology,” in the Russian language, edited by 
Professor V. Jagic, and issued under the auspices 
of the Imperial Academy of Science, in St. Peters- 
burg. Five or six large volumes are expected to 
contain the various contributions of Slavic philolo- 
gists; and one of these volumes, or a part of one, 
is already completed, giving a sketch of Russian 
literature from the seventeenth century to the nine- 
teenth, by Professor E. Budde, and designated as 
Part XII. of the entire work. The faith and zeal 
of those publishers and learned societies that dare 
to undertake such ponderous works are surely to be 
admired. 


THE Loss OF AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR of rare crit- 
ical ability, an educator of varied and honorable 
achievement, a lecturer of power and of charm, as 
we have had opportunity to learn in this country, 
and a promoter in general of what is sound and 
wholesome in the world of letters, is that of Professor 
J. Churton Collins, who was found dead in the fens 
of East Anglia. Well read and of pronounced 
opinions in his chosen department of English liter- 
ature, he did not confine his activities within its 
bounds. Among his later activities may be noted 
his establishment of a school of journalism for 
graduates in arts and science. So diligent was he 
in every work to which he put his hand that it is 
thought he undermined his health by excessive in- 
dustry. Rarely did he take more than six hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four, and often less. Person- 
ally he was of great courtesy in his bearing, and he 
cannot fail to have left many friends to mourn his 
loss. 





A BRISK CIRCULATION OF PUBLIC-LIBRARY BOOKS 
is as desirable as a brisk circulation of blood in the 
body. The one no less than the other begets buoy- 
ancy and cheerfulness, and a certain sanguine con- 
viction that the lark and the snail are about their 
usual business and the world is all right, as Pippa 
parenthetically observes. The Public Library of 
San Francisco, tried by fire and shaken upsidedown 
by earthquake, is (to use a commercial phrase) 
doing a larger business cn a smaller capital than 
any library we at present know of. Since last year 
its circulation has increased one-third. The librarian 
reports: “A circulation of 465,437 from a total 
(on June 30, 1908) of 54,317 volumes is the 
equivalent of loaning each book in the Library an 
average of over eight and a half times during the 
year; but it should be borne in mind that a large 
number of the 54,317 volumes are reference works 
and do not circulate, so that the average is in reality 
much higher.” He predicts still more creditable 
results as soon as the smitten library shall have more 
perfectly recovered from its recent disaster. 


Tue “ REAL ACTIVITIES” OF AN INSTITUTION OF 
LEARNING are not, as the unreflecting might hastily 
infer, intellectual: they are muscular. The occur- 
rence of an intercollegiate football game in the 
Stadium at Harvard, on the afternoon preceding the 
opening of the academic year, was an event of a 
nature that might have excited comment in an 
earlier age ; but now the cutting short of one’s vaca- 
tion in order to return to college and undergo a 
week or ten days of preliminary training for a game 
that itself takes place before the term opens, is taken 
as a matter of course. In fact, one of the leading 
Boston newspapers, in its editorial mention of this 
first football game of the year at Cambridge, speaks 
of it as inaugurating “the season’s real activities at 
the university.” These physical activities, then — 
chiefly brachial and crural on the part of the eleven 
elect, pulmonary and bronchial on the part of their 
less “ beefy” mates and admirers— are henceforth 
to be regarded as the “real activities ” of a univer- 
sity. A revised and amended edition of Newman’s 
“Office and Work of Universities ” is now in order. 


A CHINESE EDITOR OF AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
is little short of a phenomenon. What would have 
been impossible and incredible twenty years ago is 
now possible and actual. Mr. Vu Kyuin Willington 
Ku has been chosen editor-in-chief of “The Daily 
Spectator,” which is conducted by the students of 
Columbia University. What is more, the paper has 
already responded to the new editor’s touch, and has 
doubled its size and trebled its advertising. Mr. 
Ku is reported to be but twenty-two years old, to 
be a master of the English language, to know more 
about American politics than do most Americans, and 
to possess remarkable ability as a debater. Further- 
more, he is an athlete and one of the most popular 
men in the university. This is his senior year in 
the Law School, where he is studying our jurispre- 
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dence and our customs and politics with a view to 
returning, upon graduation, to his own country, 
there to take an active part in the reform movement. 
While this brilliant young Chinaman might be called 
a yellow journalist, he does not appear to be in any 
way inclined to yellow journalism. 

A NATIONAL ANTHEM TO ORDER is expected soon 
to be forthcoming. The National Institute of Arts 
and Letters offers prizes for the best productions 
designed to supersede “ America” and “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” It is true that one of our present 
popular anthems is sung to the tune of “ God Save 
the King,” while the other is set to music that is 
almost unsingable; but such as they are, these songs 
are dear to many American hearts and may very 
possibly show a stubborn disinclination to be ousted. 
National anthems, too, are something like poets, in 
not being made by taking thought. Mrs. Howe 
wrote her “ Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” not in 
cold blood, but in a moment of sudden inspiration. 
“The Watch on the Rhine ” and “ The Marseillaise ” 
were not begotten of prize-offers from any institute 
of art and letters. However, we await results with 
interest and not wholly without hope. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
A TIMELY EUPHEMISM. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dit.) 

It will, perhaps, not be thought strange if some of 
the readers of your characteristically sane and cautious 
journal experience an amused surprise at finding the 
reviewer of Mr. Herrick’s novel “ Together ” saying that 
the work “lacks the virtue of reticence.” Although 
I should hardly plead guilty to belonging to “the out- 
raged hosts of hypocrisy ” to whom the reviewer refers, 
I will confess to finding “ Together” dull, and devoid 
of the plot construction that I want in a novel, quite 
irrespective of its “strength ” — an artistic quality that 
Mr. Herrick evidenced full possession of in “The 
Common Lot.” 

But these are matters of taste and opinion; and so, 
I suppose, is the exercise of “the virtue of reticence ” in 
a novel dealing with problems of sex relationship. But 
I wonder how many of your readers will like to join me 
in my congratulations upon the addition of a new 
euphemism to the critic’s vocabulary, — and one likely 
to prove very useful, with the present trend of current 
fiction. Joun GRANT. 

Burlington, Iowa, October 7, 1908. 


A QUESTION OF FIRST TRANSLATIONS. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

I enclose a clippmg from the advertising pages of 
the current Dra (I always read the advertisements!) 
and take the liberty of calling attention to what seems 
to me an error in the advertisement of Messrs. Duffield 
& Co., who announce an edition of “The Tumbler of 
Our Lady, and Other Miracles ” as “ now first translated 
from the Middle French MSS.” Ihad a copy of this 
work in November, 1899, published in the Bibelot series 
by Mr. Mosher, who says of it: “It was first done 








into English in 1894, by the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
whose translation we reprint entire.” A footnote adds: 
“Our Lady’s Tumblor. A Twelfth Century Legend, 
Transcribed for Lady Day. M.D.C.CCXCIV. (by P. H. 
Wicksteed). Sq. 16m0. with Frontispiece and 2 illustrations 
by H. Granville Fell. (London 1894.). Another and later 
version (Boston, 1898) apparently owes its inception to the 
fact that the Wicksteed edition had gone out of print.” 
Moreover, the story has been told by a modern 
French writer in his own fashion — giving no credit to 


«the anonymous twelfth century writer. I think this 


was Anatole France, but at this moment cannot verify 
the impression. 

It is easy to believe that the publishers, as well as 
the new translator, may not have known of the earlier 
translation. But it seems desirable that the work should 
not continue to be announced as the first English version. 


Lake Geneva, Wis., October 6, 1908. a. uw. 


TWO CASUAL QUERIES. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

I like your “Casual Comments.” They have the 
charm that belongs to casual things, and part of that 
charm is to be suggestive —at times even tantalizing. 
Therefore, would you mind divulging which two lines 
of “The Rainy Day” could reasonably be printed with 
seven words wrong out of fifteen? Upon investigation 
I find that there are three sets of lines that contain the 
requisite number of words; so there is no way of being 
certain which of them the correspondent of the London 
“ Nation” garbled so amazingly. 

In his article on Richard Wilson, Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., employs an expression about whose origin I 
have often wondered. I mean “ petering-out.” So I 
seize the opportunity to inquire about it, of you or any 
of your etymologically inclined readers. 

MARGARET VANCE. 

Oak Park, Ill., October 4, 1908. 


[The first stanza of “The Rainy Day” is as 
follows : 
“ The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary.” 
As printed in the London journal, the dead leaves 
fall from moss instead of vine, in the third line; and 
the fourth and fifth lines are transformed thus : 
“ And with every gust some dead leaves fall : 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 
A comparison will show that seven out of these 
fifteen words do not correspond with the original. 


We find “ petering-out ” (to peter out—to exhaust, 
to run out) in many of the dictionaries, but with 
very little light upon its origin. It is generally 
stated to be “a mining colloquialism.” Curiously 
enough, the earliest use of it we have found cited is 
by Abraham Lincoln, who said of the store in which 
he was a partner, in New Salem, IIL, in 1832, that 
it was “petering out.” In Bowles’s “ Across the 
Continent ” (1865) the Humboldt River is said to 
be “ petering out.” We shall be glad to hear from 
some of our etymological readers in the matter. — 
Epr. Dr1at.} 
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MEMORIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE.* 


Whatever pronouncement Mr. William Win- 
ter, dean of American dramatic critics, may 
make concerning the stage will be sure to com- 
mand the attention of all who are devoted to 
the theatre, and especially of those who have its 
highest interests at heart. Mr. Winter speaks 
with the authority of an expert, with the judg- 
ment acquired by long experience, with the 
knowledge and sympathy which spring from 
personal acquaintance and association, and with 
the critical acumen and graceful style of the 
scholar. 

«Other Days, being Chronicles and Memories 
of the Stage” is Mr. Winter's latest contribution 
to the history of the drama, which his publishers 
have issued in a handsome and finely illustrated 
volume of nearly four hundred pages. Its 
contents include, first, “‘ a royal line”; and the 
royal line includes outline sketches of John 
Hodgkinson, James Fennell, Thomas Cooper, 
Edwin Forrest, Junius Brutus Booth, Joseph 
Jefferson, Edwin Booth, and Henry Irving. 
The careers of these eight actors, sketched 
currente calamo, form the background against 
which he has most charmingly delineated in de- 
tail the dramatic portraits of Joseph Jefferson, 
John Brougham, Dion Boucicault, Charlotte 
Cushman, Edward A. Sothern, John MeCul- 
lough, Lawrence Barrett, Mary Anderson, and 
Adelaide Neilson — the nine artists who, we may 
infer, stand highest in his estimation. Richard 
Mansfield is not included in the list, but Mr. 
Winter explains the omission by the fact that he 
has been engaged for several years, with that 
artist’s sanction, upon a work entitled “ Life and 
Art of Richard Mansfield,” to be published pres- 
ently. Several pages of interesting notes and an 
elaborate and accurate index close the volume. 

It is clear that Mr. Winter, while recognizing 
Forrest's talent, is not an ardent admirer of 
his style, though he admits, in one connection: 
“There are times when it is a comfort to see 
somebody who can let himself out. Forrest 
could.” Mr. Winter further says of him : 

“ Forrest was an uncommonly massive and puissant 
animal, and all his impersonations were more physical 
than intellectual, while no one of them possessed any 
spiritual element whatever. . . . In threatening situa- 
tions of peril, suspense, or conflict, requiring the oppo- 
sition of granite solidity, physical power, vehement 

*Ormer Days: Betnc CHRONICLES AND MEMORIES OF THE 


Sracs. By William Winter. With il) New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 








tumult, and overwhelming vociferation, he was tre 
mendously effective. . . . From the first, and until the 
last, his acting was saturated with ‘realism,’ and that 
was one reason of his extensive popularity. He could 
at all times be seen, heard, and understood. He struck 
with a sledge-hammer. Not even nerves of gutta- 
percha conld remain unshaken by his blow. In the 
manifestation of terror he lolled out his tongue, con- 
torted his visage, made his frame quiver, and used the 
trick-sword with the rattling hilt. In scenes of fury 
he panted, snorted, and snarled, like a wild beast. In 
death scenes his gasps and gurgles were protracted and 
painfully literal.” 

Mr. Winter remarks that Forrest was “a 
good hater.” ‘He publicly whipped the poet, 
N. P. Willis ; he would not allow John Gilbert, 
that noble and excellent man, to play in any 
company with which he was acting ; he disliked 
Edwin Booth ; he detested Charlotte Cushman.” 
In this connection, I may be pardoned for citing 
a case in point from my own experience. I had 
criticised Forrest in his palmy days, much to 
his satisfaction. But during his last season at 
MeVicker’s Theatre, in Chicago, he had lost 
much of his power, his resonant voice had weak- 
ened, and he was afflicted with gout. In a 
review of his acting I incautiously intimated 
that the “ veteran lagged superfluous.” Forrest, 
boiling over with rage, asked Mr. MeVicker who 
wrote “that criticism” of him. Upon 
being informed as to the authorship, Forrest 
said: “* You go and tell that critic that 
Edwin Forrest will live to eat the goose that 
eats the grass that grows on his grave. If it 
were not for my gout I would go and tell 
him myself.”” Alas! poor Forrest has been in his 
grave these many years, and the goose that was 
to graze on his critic’s grave is still immune. 

Of Edwin Booth’s personation of Richelieu, 
Mr. Winter says : 

“ No impersonation has been seen, with more in it of 
heart, and exquisite finish. The art of it was like an 
embroidered cloth of gold. Every detail of that mem- 
orable embodiment, nevertheless, had been planned with 
scrupulous care and executed with formal fidelity to a 
settled design. ‘I am conscious,’ Booth once said to me, 
‘of an interior personality standing back of my own, 
watching and guiding me.’ It was his clear intellect. In 
every important part that he played he revealed a great 
nature ; and the memory of his genius, his beautiful 
character, and his beneficent life can never pass away.” 

Mr. Winter dwells long and lovingly upon 
Joseph Jefferson and his exquisite art. 

“ The magical charm of his acting was the deep human 
sympathy and the loveliness of individuality by which 
it was irradiated, —an exquisite blending of humor, 
pathos, grace, and beauty, that made it an intimate and 
confidential impartment to each and every mind and 
heart in all the vast auditory that he addressed. He 
often made me think of Emerson’s expressive line: 
‘Surely he carries a talisman under his tongue.’” 
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The analysis of Jefferson the man is a remark- 
able one. 

“ He was more a man of imagination and feeling than 
of cold intellect and exact thought. He was full of 
caprices; mercurial and fanciful; a creature of moods; 
exceedingly, almost morbidly, sensitive; eagerly desirous 
to please, because he loved to see people happy; willing, 
if necessary, to displease everybody rather than win favor 
by unworthy means or by the violation of a principle 
of art; quick to fancy that he had been misunderstood; 
very affectionate; keenly sensible of the misfortunes 
and sufferings of the lame, the blind, the deaf and the 
wretched ; inordinately fond of approbation, and, at the 
same time, aware of the shallow mentality and hypo- 
critical insincerity of many of the persons who make up 
the social world; appreciative of the beauties of physical 
Nature, passionately fond of them, and skilful in paint- 
ing them; as much a lover of sports as though he were 
a boy ; worldly-wise, and yet absolutely simple; sagacious 
in practical affairs, but credulous about everything 
preternatural or improbable; an instinctively correct 
and (when left to himself) an unerring judge of char- 
acter, but apt to be influenced by the nearest person 
who chanced to have possession of his confidence; 
innately modest and humble, but aware of the excep- 
tional merit of his artistic faculties and of their value; 
serious, almost solemn at heart, but, superficially, vola- 
tile, mirthful, and good-naturedly satirical; tender in 
feeling, but quick to see the comic side of everything, — 
even of things the most serious.” 

Of John Brougham’s personation of Captain 
Maguire, in the “ Serious Family,” Mr. Winter 
says : 

“It was not only his fervent, sparkling, natural per- 
formance that attracted me, it was the personality of 
the actor,— that subtle quality, potential either to 
charm or to repel, which, in a long experience of the 
stage, I have found to be of vital and decisive import- 
ance. He had dash, buoyancy, joyous freedom, a 
combination of graces and allurements making the 
gallant manliness that always wins the heart of youth. 
That charm he never lost. Time made him, personally, 
sedate, but his acting never ceased to be blithe and 
happy. Mirth was as natural to him as music to the 
rippling brook or color to the rose.” 


In connection with the account of Brougham’s 
funeral, Mr. Winter recalls the following serio- 
comic incident : 

“Edwin Booth and I assisted to bear his pall. I 
remember that the two grave diggers, after they had 
lowered his coffin a little way into the grave, were con- 
strained, with many muttered exclamations of ‘ Aise 
her!’ and ‘Raise her!’ to lift it up again, in order 
to enlarge the cavity. Booth and I, like Hamlet and 
Horatio, were standing under a neighboring tree, ob- 
serving those proceedings, and nothing was ever more 
wofully comic or more humorously rueful than Hamlet’s 
smile, as he looked at me, with those deep, melancholy 
eyes, and with that little, furtive grimace, murmuring, 
as he did so, ‘ It is the last recall.’” 

In his sketch of Boucicault, Mr. Winter 
dwells more upon his ability as a playwriter 
than upon his performance as an actor. He 
closes the sketch with a serious comment. 





“His youth was precocious, adventurous, luxurious; 
his manhood was fortunate, self-indulgent, arrogant; 


his age was lonely and miserable; and, as a whole, his 
life, — notwithstanding its flurries of wealth and popu- 
larity, — was unhappy. The retrospection of it affords 
a melancholy spectacle: for, what does it signify that 
a man has written a clever book, or made a brilliant 
speech, or pleased an audience with a fine dramatic 
performance, if, when the sod has closed over his ashes, 
nobody thinks of him with a sigh or cares to place a 
flower on his grave!” 


It is easy to see that Charlotte Cushman was 
Mr. Winter’s ideal of artistic superiority. He 
closes his sketch of her with this fine tribute : 


«“ Within the last thirty years several female actors 
have been distinguished in tragedy on the American 
stage, many beautiful women have appeared, and dis- 
plays have been made of genius and ability in various 
lines of dramatic art; but of opulent power in acting, 
such as was manifested, at certain sapreme moments, in 
the Othello of Forrest, the Lear of Booth, the Virginius 
of McCullough, the Cassius of Barrett, and the Lady 
Macbeth of Charlotte Cushman, the audience of the 
present day has seldom seen a suggestive example. 
The contemporary American stage is fortunate, as to 
actresses, in the romantic loveliness of Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe, the intellectual force and striking originality of 
Mrs. Fiske, the gentle beauty and profound devotion of 
Miss Viola Allen, the abundant passion and exquisite vo- 
calism of Mrs. Carter, and the wild, dashing, picturesque 
abandonment of Miss Blanche Bates; but no woman 
in the theatre of this period shows the inspirational fire, 
the opulent intellect, the dominant character and the 
abounding genius, — rising to great heights and satisfy- 
ing the utmost demand of t occasions, — that were 
victorious and imperial in Charlotte Cushman.” 

Sothern’s Lord Dundreary, says Mr. Winter, 
“as a work of dramatic art, viewed with refer- 
ence to its elaborate complex mosaic of detail, 
ranks with the most felicitous and memorable 
of recorded specialties.” A pitiful picture is 
drawn of McCullough’s last days; and of his 
failings he speaks with gentle charity, while com- 
mending his fine talent. That he has no sym- 
pathy with fads is evidenced by the following : 

“The fads have their little day; but, sooner or later, 
the world comes back to the right standard — to beauty, 
purity, simplicity, truth. In McCullough’s day there 
was no thought of devoting the theatre to the exposition 
of physical disease or to the analysis of morbid emotion 
and degenerate physical propensities. His breezy laugh 
would have blown the Ibsen bubble from the stage. He 
would have set the heel of amused contempt on all such 
sickly humbugs as Maeterlinck, Sudermann, and Shaw.” 

Of Lawrence Barrett, Mr. Winter speaks in 
a serious strain. ‘+ He was a vital incarnation 
of tremendous force, and he was prematurely 
destroyed by the tempest that surged in his soul.” 

That Mr. Winter greatly admired Mary And- 
erson’s personality is shown by the following: 

“ Fair; tall; of an imperial figure; her features reg- 
ular; her changeful blue eyes, placid as a summer 
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lake or blazing with the fire of roused imagination; her 
noble head, enwreathed with its copious wealth of golden 
hair; her smile, the diamond sparkle of morning light; 
her gestures, large, wide, graceful, free; her movement, 
at times electrical with action, at times pathetically 
eloquent of slow, wandering grief or the stupor of des- 
pair; her voice, clear, smooth, silvery, ranging throngh 
many moods, from the ripple of arch, bewitching mirth 
to the low moan of anguish, the deep whisper of passion or 
the clarion note of power — she filled the scene with her 
presence, and she filled the hearts of her audience with 
a refreshing sense of delightful, ennobling conviction 
of the possible loveliness and majesty of the human soul.” 

One of Mr. Winter’s most cherished mem- 
ories is of a visit to Paddington Churchyard in 
London with Mary Anderson, which he thus 
eloquently describes : 

“It was a Sunday, and the neighboring streets were 
deserted and still. The sky, overcast with mist-like 
clouds, was gray and dim. The leaves were falling, the 
twilight was coming slowly and a faint breeze was idly 
stirring the thin, withering grass. No sound was heard 
save of rustling foliage and sighing wind. I was stand- 
ing at the grave of Sarah Siddons, illustrious actress of 
the Past; and beside me, pensive and mute, looking 
down upon the mould, stood Mary Anderson, auspicious 
actress of the Present. There, on the one side, a few 
words, cut in marble, to record the end of a glorious 
life: the garlands dead; the music hushed; the pageant 
vanished. Here, on the other side, beauty in its radi- 
ance; youth in its triumph; genius in its power; fame in 
its glory. The contrast and the monition were too deep 
for words. We laid a few flowers on that grave and 
turned away in silence.” 

The last portrait in Mr. Winter’s gallery is 
that of the beautiful Adelaide Nielson. He 
recognizes her beauty and personal charm, and 
likewise her limitations. 

“She wished to be, and she was determined to be, 
the leading actress of the English stage in the plays of 
Shakespeare. That purpose she avowed in my presence, 
and she declared that no consideration should be per- 
mitted to thwart or impede the accomplishment of that 
design. Observation, in general, considered her char- 
acter to be weak: at one time she was designated ‘a 
photograph actress.’ No greater mistake could have 
been made. Her character was, in some respects, 
exceptionally strong. The defect in her organization, 
and the consequent frailty of her plan, was that she 
possessed the wild imagination, the ‘fine frenzy’ of 
genius, without, in herself and for herself, its crowning 
power of perfect intellectual control.” 

In the closing pages of Mr. Winter’s book 
he contrasts stage conditions of the present with 
those of the past, and finds them “ unsatisfactory 
to persons who possess judgment, knowledge, 
and taste.” He uses a caustic pen in dealing 
with the subject, as will be seen by these few 
extracts : 

“The theatrical audience of this period is largely 
composed of vulgarians who know nothing about art or 
literature and who care for nothing but the solace of 


money-grubbing tradesmen, who have degraded it into 
a bizarre.” 

“The theatrical audience is either inconsiderate of the 
actor or contemptuous of him — for, as a rule, its sole 
quest is amusement, and its primary thought is of itself 
and not of those who minister to its mental welfare.” 

“In our time the direction of the stage is commonly 
assumed, not by old, competent, experienced actors, but 
by some popinjay who calls himself ‘a producer,’ and 
whose whole stock in trade consists of an owlish assump- 
tion of wisdom, a mischievous celerity in interposing 
frivolous objections, and an exasperating demeanor of 
peacock authority.” 

“The stage has fallen on evil days. . . . No indi- 
eations are now visible that a change for the better is 
near at hand. Every denotement, on the contrary, is 
indicative of the decline of romance, and the growth of 
vulgarity and greed.” 

This constitutes a sharp arraignment of the 


stage and stage management of to-day. There 
will be some who will condemn Mr. Winter; 
many will disagree with him, but others will 
applaud his courageous defense of the highest 
mission of the theatre, and will rejoice that now, 
as always, his pen has been devoted to the fur- 
therance of that mission. They will remember 
that he has always set a high standard, and has 
never allowed himself to be diverted from what 
he believes to be the truth by personal assault 
of his motives, by ridicule of his high purpose, 
or by managerial flattery or the sordid influences 
of commercialism. Whether we accept or deny 
his position there is food for serious thought in 
his closing chapter, for as Mr. Winter says : 
“The dramatic blessings of the age are not numerous, 
and, with a view to their instruction and the improve- 
ment of the time in which they livé, its worshippers 
might advantageously inquire whether such conditions 
as now prevail would have been possible when the 
theatre, instead of being, as it now is, under the control 
of a sordid, crafty monopoly, was dominated by such 
figures as Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, John Gilbert, 
James E. Murdoch, Lawrence Barrett, John McCul- 
lough, Lester Wallack, Thomas Barry, Augustin Daly, 
E. L. Davenport, John E. Owens, William Warren, 
Edwin Adams, William Florence, and Joseph Jefferson. 
Let us be just to the Present, but not unjust to the Past.” 


GeorceE P. Upton. 








THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SECRET SOCIETIES.* 

No subject in primitive culture has aroused 
more curiosity and discussion than initiation 
rites and secret societies. In the book on 
“ Primitive Secret Societies,” just brought out 
by Dr. Hutton Webster, a careful accumulation 
of data upon the subject is presented. In their 
beginning, such rites and societies are related 








their common tastes and animal appetites.” 
“The theatre has fallen into the clutches of sordid, 








* Primitive Secret Socretizs. By Hutton Webster. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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to sex-ideas ; and the first chapters of the book 
discuss this phase of the matter. The separa- 
tion of the sexes is fundamental in primitive 
society. In Australia, New Guinea, and Me- 
lanesia, Malaysia (and to a notable degree in 
the te gg Hindostan, Farther India, 
Micronesia, Polynesia, Africa, and to some 
extent in the Americas, we find the primitive 
institution of the “men’s house.” While it 
presents various forms of expression, it is every- 
where the abode of the unmarried men and “a 
centre of the civil, religious, and social life of 
the tribe.” Also widely distributed are prac- 
tices of a ceremonial initiatory character. While 
several transitions from one age or period to 
another are marked by such practices, the init- 
iatory rites of puberty are particularly common. 
Such puberty ceremonials have been described, 
especially among Australian, African, and 
Melanesian populations. They are usually 
obligatory upon all males, and until the youth 
has undergone them he is not recognized as a 
man or an active member of his tribe. Such 
rites generally include some test of endurance 
or bravery, and the fact that they have been per- 
formed is evidenced by some mutilation or phy- 
sical mark — as circumcision, tooth-extraction, 
or gashing. The rite is often symbolical, and 
involves the apparent death and resurrection of 
the initiate, the adoption of a new name, the 
sundering of old ties and relationships and the 
formation of new ones, and the acquisition and 
use of a new, or not generally understood, jargon 
or language. During the period of the ceremony 
the youths live apart and are instructed by 
older men in the mysteries, the rights, the 
duties and obligations of tribal membership. 
Thus, “ Australian lads learn the marriage 
laws, the tribal customs and traditions, the 
native games, songs, and dances, and the pre- 
vailing moral code of the community ” at this 
period of seclusion. The ceremonies are an 
effective system of social control ; they are the 
means through which the elders rule and gain 
advantages for themselves. They are often 
marked by deceit and trickery, and magic and 
mystery are employed to enhance their power 
and effect ; on the whole, however, their result 
is good. 

“The initiation ceremonies which have been up to 
this point the subject of study, present several clearly 
marked characteristics. Above all, they are tribal: 
every male member of the community must, at some 
time or other, have passed through them. They are 
secret, and jealously guarded from the eyes of the unin- 
itiated. They are communal rites, and the occasion cf 
great festive celebrations which call out every member 











of the tribe and absorb his energies over a protracted 
period. They are organized and conducted by the 
elders, who are the responsible guardians of the state. 
They have a definite and reasonable purpose: the young 
men growing into manhood must learn their duties as 
members of the community; they must be schooled in 
the traditions and moral regulations developed through 
long periods of tribal experience. On the transmission 
and perpetuation of this experience, the life of the com- 
munity depends. In a state of society destitute of 
centralized political control, such puberty rites constitute 
the most effective means of providing that subordination 
of the interests of the individual to the welfare of the 
whole, without which social progress cannot be long 
maintained. The initiatory institutions found among 
the most primitive peoples in every quarter of the globe 
answer to the most definite and imperative of social 
requirements.” : 

With development in the form of social 
organization, the need of these initiation cere- 
monies becomes less. As the chieftainship 
becomes more sharply defined, there grows up 
what Dr. Webster calls the tribal secret society. 
These are aristocratic fraternities of limited and 
selected membership, the function of which is 
the performance of religious and magical rites 
for the benefit of the tribe. Such secret societies 
are not an invariable development, but where 
they occur they grow out of the old initiation 
ceremonies, and are marked by many of their 
practices. They too serve as a mode of control, 
the political, judicial, and economic value of 
which is great. Such societies are common 
and are remarkably developed among American 
Indian tribes and many African peoples. They 
are usually characterized by limited membership, 
* degrees,” “ lodges,” and “ elaborate parapher- 
nalia of mystery.” The old effort of the elder 
men to hold the power in their own hands is 
here maintained, as only the older members can 
reach the higher degrees. While the value and 
function of such tribal secret societies has already 
been somewhat suggested, their operations are 
varied and deserve specific statement. They pro- 
vide an inter-tribal bond ; they act to strengthen 
or reinforce the rising power of the chief, — it 
is the man who is mounting to political power 
who succeeds in gaining the higher degrees, and 
behind him as a reliable supporting force are 
those who participate with him in the secret rites 
of his lodge; they confer upon their member- 
ship privileges which place them above and out- 
side of many of the tabus and prohibitions 
holding upon the uninitiated. The tribal secret 
societies thus become definite and powerful sys- 
tems of control. This is clearly shown in such 
organizations as the duk-duk of Melanesia and 
the purrah of Sierra Leone. One function, so 
marked and definite that sume writers have con- 
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sidered it the sole purpose of these organizations, 
is the keeping of women in subjection. 

Notwithstanding its value and power, the 
tribal secret society tends to disappear with 
advancing social progress. As communities 
increase in importance, and social intercourse 
grows, the mystery upon which the society 
depends disappears. One symptom of this de- 
cline is the admission of women to membership. 
Contact with new and notably different social 
conditions works toward their disintegration 
and destruction ; the trader and the missionary 
alike aid in their downfall. We often find the 
weakened tribal secret society the stronghold of 
conservatism and of opposition to foreign influ- 
ence. It usually disappears in one of two suc- 
cessors—the social club or the magical fraternity. 
To the latter, which is far the more important, 
are related totemic clan ideas. Webster’s con- 
cluding argument is devoted to a consideration 
of the development of the magical fraternity of 
priests and shamans charged with the perfor- 
mance of magical and dramatic rites, and its 
relation to the primitive totemic groups. 

This summary of Dr. Webster’s discussion is 
condensed from his own outline, and adequately 
conveys an idea of his treatment of this import- 
ant and interesting subject. The value of his 
work is apparent, and his book is the most satis- 
factory presentation of its subject so far made 
in English. It is the most important American 
contribution to anthropological theory that has 
appeared for a long time. Not that we agree 
with each and every claim, but the argument is 
well presented and the treatment will serve as 
the basis for any further consideration. 

Two minor points of taste and usage may be 
raised. Why does Dr. Webster use the form 
Basutos? He does so more than once —as 
“ Basutos boys.” Basuto is anoun and an 
adjective. There is a tendency to use many 
tribal names as invariable, in respect of num- 
ber,—as Eskimo, Botocudo, Ainu, ete. In 
some cases this usage is perhaps based upon the 
fact that the original name (as used by the tribe 
itself or its neighbors) is invariable. Whether 
this be the fact or not, in any given case, the 
tendency exists among anthropological writers, 
and seems good. So far as the word Basuto is 
concerned, it is already plural — meaning the 
Suto tribe or people. Asa noun, then, Basutos 
is bad. Our author’s use of it is adjectival ; 
and it is rather late in English to make an 
adjective agree in form with a plural noun. 
Had this use of the word Basutos occurred but 
once in Professor Webster’s book we should not 





mention it. It occurs more than once, and hence 
seems to represent some rule of procedure. 
Again, Dr. Webster pursues what we con- 
sider a deplorable practice in the matter of 
quotation. So far as concerns writers in English, 
he generally does not make exact quotation, 
preferring to re-state, in his own words, their 
facts or conclusions. We hail his method and 
commend his practice. We are only too glad te 
break away from the style of most of our gov- 
ernmental reports, where pages upon pages 
present to us, not the author’s own thought, 
observation, digest, or argument, but a series 
of long quotations, frequently of no value, which 
merely show the compiler’s lack of original 
thought and labor and his desire to produce a 
bulky volume by padding. Professor Webster, 
we have said, avoids this ; and we thank him for 
it. But he does quote passages from foreign 
writers, and these are in the original languages. 
Thus, we have quotations in Haddon’s English 
as she is pigeoned in Melanesia — which ought 
never to have been printed thus by Haddon him- 
self —in French, in German, and in Italian. 
These quotations mar Dr. Webster’s work. We 
hardly-believe that he could not translate and 
re-state these as exactly as he re-states his 
English references. It may be that all who 
will read the book can translate these passages 
for themselves ; but we hope not. The book is 
too good a book to be read by so small a group 
of readers. It is published by a regular publish- 
ing house that seeks trade, at a price warranting 
a good sale to libraries and individuals. Ip 
such a book, these quotations smack of pedantry. 
FREDERICK STARR. 








THE STORY OF A POET’s LIFE.* 


It was fitting that so fine a literary craftsman 
as Thomas Bailey Aldrich should find his biog- 
rapher in an almost equally painstaking and 
finished artist in letters, Mr. Ferris Greenslet. 
The “ Life,” awaited with something of eager- 
ness and impatience, fulfils expectation : it fit- 
tingly and delicately portrays the man and author 
who was taken from us a year and a half ago, 
one of the last survivors of New England’s 
Augustan age. Its excellence is one of exclu- 
sion no less than of inclusion: in the compass 
of three hundred uncrowded pages the story is 
told — or largely made to tell itself from letters 


— with a minimum of comment and criticism. 








* Tue Lire or THomas BalLey ALDRICH. By Ferris Greenslet. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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No selection from the correspondence could have 
been more discreet: personal names are fre- 
quently supplied by dashes, and nothing that 
could have vexed the soul of the writer has been 
given to the public. As Aldrich himself once 
said, after reading the Browning letters, “a 
man — even the greatest — cannot stand being 
photographed in his pajahmas ”; and he thanks 
heaven that we are spared Shakespeare’s letters 
to Anne Hathaway. 

Mr. Greenslet takes early occasion to explain 
that the theme of his book “ is not the develop- 
ment of a literary faculty; it is the story of a 
man’s life.” A closing chapter of twenty pages 
is given to “ Aldrich’s Poetry”; the rest of the 
book is briskly and entertainingly narrative, 
with that literary allusiveness, that concernment 
with the things of the poet’s and novelist’s and 
editor's world, that one looks for first of all in 
such a biography. The early training of the 
eurly-haired, bright-faced youth who was born 
in Portsmouth almost seventy-two years ago was 
not what one might have prescribed for a future 
poet. Disappointed in his hope of a college 
education, his father having died suddenly when 
the son was but thirteen years old, that son — 
the only child, as it chanced, of his widowed 
mother — entered at sixteen the counting-room 
of his uncle’s commission-house in Pearl Street, 
New York. But, as the author says, — 

“The years from 1852 to 1855, that Aldrich spent as 
aclerk . . . seem to have left very little impress on 
his mind. Possibly some of his careful habits may have 
been formed there, and something of his shrewdness 
and capacity in business matters, a capacity not very 
prevalent among poets, may have sprung from this early 
training; but from the first he occupied himself more 
with lyrics than with ledgers. And his uncle used humor- 
ously to complain that he would always be found study- 
ing Spanish or doing something else equally remote from 
the commission business. His real life was lived in the 
little back-hall bedroom on the third floor of the house 
in Clinton Place, where amid his books, his pipes, his 
Japanese fans, of which he was an early collector, he saw 

“* Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream’; 

and wrote, as he recalled late in his life, ‘a lyric or two 
every day before going downtown.’” 

It was this same uncle, of the Pearl Street 
counting-house, who said to his nephew, when 
the young man had announced that the editor of 
“ Harper’s ”’ had accepted a poem of his and paid 
him fifteen dollars for it, — Why don’t you 
send the d———d fool one every day?” 

It is in the generous selections from Aldrich’s 
correspondence that the chief interest of the 
book lies — by the wise intention of the self- 
suppressing biographer. And how the 
correspondence is! One does not have to add 





the contradictory adjective used by Aldrich him- 


self in writing of Lowell’s letters. “ How good 


and how poor they are ! ” he exclaims. “ Nearly 
all of them are too self-conscious. Emerson and 
Whittier are about the only men in that famous 
group who were not thinking about themselves 
the whole while. They were too simple to 

or to be intentionally brilliant.” Very little of 
premeditation is there in the brilliancy of the 
letters sent forth from Mt. Vernon Street, from 
Ponkapog, or from the other places of residence 
or sojourn in the writer’s somewhat widely- 
roaming life. His flashes seem as unexpected 
to himself as to his readers. Writing to Mr. 
Howells in 1876, he speaks of “ The Queen of 
Sheba,” then just begun, and closes with a 
whimsical reference to birthdays. 

“ Here is a grand chance for something at once humor- 
ous and tragic. I feel at my poor best in the story, and 
in respect to style and characterization, I intend to leave 
my other prose tales behind — in their proper places! 

“T haven’t the heart to congratulate you on your 
birthday. I used to coddle mine, playing with it, as an 
infant plays with a powder-horn. A birthday is likely 
to go off any time, and leave a fellow dead, or at least 
mutilated for life.” 

Opinions of contemporary authors, expressed 
in no uncertain terms, are scattered through the 
letters. For example, Aldrich says of one of 
these coevals : “* Henry James has a plump and 
rosy prose style, and lots of observation. I envy 
him the easy grace with which he slips his pen 
through forty or fifty miles of aristocratic land- 
scape.” And further, in regard to the same 
writer : 

“I think that characters in a novel should develop 
themselves by what they say and what they do — as in 
the drama. It appears to me a mistake to devote one 
or two hundred pages to the analysis of characters which 
accomplishes nothing. The persons in James’s book 
affect me like a lot of admirably ‘made up’ actors in 
the green-room waiting for their cue. Au reste, I 
greatly admire Henry James. He is an essayist of the 
very finest type; but he is not a natural story-teller.” 

Walt Whitman he rated not high among 
poets. “The greater bulk of his writing,” he 
declares, “is neither prose nor verse, and cer- 
tainly it is not an improvement on either. A 
glorious line now and then, and a striking bit 
of color here and there, do not constitute a 
poet — especially a poet for the People.” It 
would have been strange indeed if these two had 
admired each other! Browning, whom he else- 
where links with Tennyson in a chance bit of 
passing commendation, he describes personally 
in a few graphic phrases. 

«I met Browning on three occasions. He was very 
cordial to me in a man-of-the-world fashion. I did not 
care greatly for him personally. Good head, long body, 
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short legs. Seated, he looked like a giant; standing, 
he just missed being a dwarf. He talked well, but not 
so well as Lowell.” 

Of self-criticism and other illuminating com- 
ments that indicate and exemplify Aldrich’s 
own literary methods and ideals, there is an 
abundance in these selected letters. To Miss 
Woodman, who soon afterward became Mrs. 
Aldrich, we find him writing, in reference to a 
poem he had sent her in manuscript : 

“ See if there are not any passages where the idea is 
not worked out sharply. Obscurity, I think, is a kind 
of stupidity, and I seek to avoid it always.” 

In another letter he says : 

« There is only one critic I stand greatly in dread of; 
he becomes keener and more exacting every month; he 
is getting to be a dreadful fellow for me, and his name 
is i B. Aldrich. There is no let up to him.” 

And still again : 

“I have a way of looking at my own verse as if it 
were written by some man I did n’t like very well, and 
thus I am enabled to look at it rather impersonally, and 
to discover when I have fallen into mere ‘ fine writing,’ 
a fault I am inclined to, while I detest it. I think 
‘Wyndham Towers’ my best long poem, and ‘Friar 
Jerome’ the next best.” 

The final chapter, as already stated, treats of 
Aldrich as @ poet, its predecessors having dealt 
more particularly with his prose. After some 
comment on the exquisite piece of verse entitled 
“* Memory ” the biographer says : 

“ The lasting significance of Aldrich’s poetry lies in 
such pieces as this. Psychology, metaphysics, were 
unknown lands to him. Yet with his fine sensitiveness, 
his clear and candid mind, he was no stranger to some 
of the subtlest thoughts, the most wayward and wistful 
moods of his moody age. This alone would not give 
him his peculiar distinction. Other men have been 
more sensitive to the age-spirit, more ‘representative.’ 
But when Aldrich went to embody the eérie impulse in 
verse the miracle happened. He immortalized the 
moment’s exquisite pang of memory or joy or forebod- 
ing, not in shadowy, but in crystalline verse. Impulses 
the most romantic in the world he guided by an instinct 
that was purely classic in its inspired poise. His most 
characteristic work is that in which the terse polish of 
an epigram but makes more memorable the frisson, the 
haunting, heart-searching thrill of the sudden thought. 

“In a complex and quizzical age, an age when 

* The Muse in alien ways remote 
Goes wandering,’ 

Aldrich, by the miracle of genius, and by his mastery of 
his art, sang of beautiful and pleasant and sad things 
as simply as an Elizabethan or a Greek singer of the 
Anthology. For those who love poetry as a fine art, 
who read it for pure delight, his place in our literature 
is unique and secure.” 

If the book presents an Aldrich who is greater 
than posterity shall be willing to admit, it is 
certainly a common and on the whole a good 
fault in biography — especially in the biography 
of one so lately deceased. But the eulogy is 





temperate, and the work is in general most sat- 
isfying. The careful gathering of material, the 
consultation with friends of Mr. Aldrich, the 
valuable aid of Mrs. Aldrich, and, not least of 
all, the author’s own memories of the poet, have 
combined with his loving study of Mr. Aldrich’s 
works to produce a biography that will not soon 
be superseded. The customary pictorial em- 
bellishment is provided ; also a 32-page bibli- 
ography, giving a chronological list of the orig- 
inal editions of Aldrich’s writings, and a not 
over-plethoric index. Pgroy F. BIcKNELL. 








THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR IN 
AMERICA.* 


In his interesting and valuable work on the 
History of the United States and its People, 
Mr. Elroy McKendree Avery has now reached 
the period of the French and Indian War, the 
period that was once felt to be peculiarly 
Francis Parkman’s own. Mr. Avery has not 
superseded Parkman ; no one could expect him 
to do that, for the New Englander was both an 
historical specialist of the highest rank and a 
literary genius — two things difficult to find, 
and rarely found in combination. What Mr. 
Avery has done, however, is to take Parkman’s 
material, study it carefully, cull from it gener- 
ously, and then add to it the rich findings of 
investigators subsequent to Parkman. The 
result is par excellence. 

The opening chapter of this, Mr. Avery’s 
fourth volume, covers the events of the years 
immediately following King George’s War; and 
incharacteristic fashion it describes the evidences 
of social, economic, and educational progress, 
closing with a very careful account of George 
Washington’s expedition northward in the inter- 
ests of the Ohio Company. The second chap- 
ter deals with the colonial preparation for the 
last great conflict with France; the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth, with the quadrilateral cam- 
paign of 1755. Of this campaign, the best- 
known incidents are the Braddock disaster and 
the removal of the Acadians, to both of which 
Avery has done justice, except that in the case 
of the first he might have sought to correct the 
erroneous but widely-diffused idea that Braddock 
was ambuscaded. In the words of Professor 
Bourne of Yale, “« The encounter was a typical 
forest fight ; the British general had sent out 

* A History oF THE UNITED STATES AND ITs PEOPLE, from 


their Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Elroy McKendree 
Avery. VolumeIV. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co. 
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scouts and had taken every precaution against 

ise, but the trail was narrow, and, as the 
French could fight in front and on both sides, 
his vanguard was thrown into hopeless confu- 
sion.” 

Concerning Avery’s treatment of the Acadian 
affair, perhaps more might be said than simply 
that he has done the subject justice ; for he has 
evidently a thorough grasp of the material in 
hand, and has shown the Acadians to be what 
they really were, a litigious, priest-ridden, and 
far from innocent people. That so much false 
sentiment has been expended upon their fate is 
much to be deplored ; for even as exiles they do 
not stand alone, their story has more than one 
parallel in history, and the idealization of them, 
which began with Abbé Raynal, was continued 
by George Bancroft, and found its culmination 
in Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” had no basis in 
fact. They were disloyal and treacherous to the 
core. That Great Britain might have exacted 
hostages of them as an alternative to removal, is 
sometimes suggested ; but it is doubtful if any- 
thing could have made them keep faith. The 
times were too critical for Great Britain to take 
any chances, and the execution of hostages as a 
punishment for betrayal would probably have 
called down upon her in after years an even 
more severe criticism from credulous and un- 
thinking people. As it was, the Home Govern- 
ment was not immediately responsible for the 
removal, the idea of which apparently originated 
with Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia and was 
heartily approved of by Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts. Both were fully cognizant of 
the seriousness of the situation. The fate of an 
empire was involved. 

Here and there throughout this interesting 
volume discussions of military occurrences are 
interspersed with graphic descriptions of such 
things as the inefficiency, during the earlier years 
of the war, of the regular army and its officers ; 
the motley character of the Colonial contingent ; 
the failure of local assemblies to respond to the 
urgent needs of the hour; the participation of 
the Indians and their method of warfare ; and, 
finally, the gross financial corruption of the 
French administrative system in Canada and the 
rivalry between its civil and military authorities. 
Nowhere can the reader possibly get a better 
outlook upon the general situation and the com- 
parative strength of the contestants. 

In his ninth chapter Mr. Avery outlines the 
capture of Louisburg, once the Gibraltar of 
America, now a ruin. That capture was the 
first great step in the British advance, and the 








year 1758, in which it occurred, had only one 
reverse, the loss of Ticonderoga — concerning 
which a note might be added with reference 
to the military tactics of the later eighteenth 
century ; since Abercromby’s defeat, like the 
subsequent Battle of Bunker Hill, affords a 
striking illustration of the absurdity of tryi 
to carry a fortification by assault. In dealing 
with the ascent to the Plains of Abraham, Mr. 
Avery seems to incline toward those who under- 
estimate the undertaking ; but he is none the less 
an admirer of Wolfe, and classifies the storming 
and capture of Quebec as one of the decisive 
engagements of the world. His chapter on the 
Peace of Paris is not so definite as it might be ; 
it partakes almost too much of the nature of a 
digression on court politics. The volume closes 
with two excellent chapters on Indian compli- 
cations, arising on the one hand from Cherokee 
resentment of outrages and encroachments, and 
on the other from the familiar Pontiac con- 
spiracy. 

Before remarking upon a certain historical 
fact that Mr. Avery seems to wish to emphasize 
at this stage of his work, attention should be 
called to the many valuable maps and other 
illustrative material that have been added to an 
already large collection. All who realize the 
close relation existing between geography and 
history cannot fail to appreciate this most re- 
markable and praiseworthy feature of the book. 
Every movement, no matter how slight, of the 
contending armies may be traced, and the codr- 
dination of campaigns thereby understood. And 
now, in returning to the point of emphasis, we 
cannot do better than to quote Mr. Avery’s own 
words as given in his preface : “ I shall be disap- 
pointed if the careful reader of these volumes does 
not understand, even before he takes up the next, 
that the American Revolution was in the blood, 
and that the Stamp Act and George III. were 
simply irritants that hastened what could not be 


avoided.” Annie HELOIsE ABEL. 








A PERENNIAL BOOK ON SPAIN.* 


The review of a book sixty years after its 
first appearance may seem somewhat tardy, yet 
nothing that has ever been printed descriptive 
of that spectacular country, Spain, better de- 
serves a fresh notice than Richard Ford’s work, 
which has been newly published in attractive 
form, but with its old title, “ Gatherings from 


*GaTHERINGs FROM Spain. By Richard Ford. With an 
Introduction by Thomas Okey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Spain.” It is a book of perennial interest, and 
stolid is the man who can read its animated 
and racy pages without a consuming desire to 
visit the land they portray. The manuscript 
was probably written with a goose-quill, and 
inevitably some pre-railway information creeps 
in; but the discussion is mainly of that which 
changes little, especially in Spain ; while the 
manner is so charmingly discursive and the 
style so epigrammatic and picturesque that the 
reader is conscious of holding in his hand one 
of the most entertaining books of travel in the 
language. 
Mr. Richard Ford, an English gentleman of 
refined and artistic tastes, went to Spain in 
1880 for a residence of several years. He 
passed the winters in the south, and during the 
other seasons rambled about the Peninsula on 
horseback, carrying note-book and sketching- 
pad in his saddle-bags. A scholar, an art ama- 
teur, a minute and accurate observer, a collector 
of curious knowledge, and withal a brilliant 
writer, he was able to fill his portfolios with 
the rarest of material. Once more at home in 
Devonshire, in a garden-house of Moorish style, 
shaded by pines, myrtles, and cypresses, brought 
from the Alhambra, Mr. Ford passed several 
years working over his notes and writing his en- 
cyclopedic “* Handbook for Travellers in Spain 
and Readers at Home.” This remarkable book, 
really a literary achievement, appeared as one of 
John Murray’s red-covered guides. Published 
with this unpretending title most unattractively 
in two formidable volumes of five hundred 
closely-printed pages each, it yet was received 
with enthusiasm, and soon became one of the 
best-known books in England. Prescott called 
it “ a perfect treasure, a veritable olla podrida.” 
Another writer said: “No work bearing so 
humble a title ever enjoyed or deserved so imme- 
diate, so wide, and so enduring a popularity ”; 
while Sonnenschein, who can never be charged 
with “‘ mushy appreciations,” says of it in his 
great “‘ Reader's Guide”’: “ Ford’s detailed study 
of the nation is the standard authority, quite 
classical in value. Most modern writers have 
borrowed from it.” 

In 1846, somewhat over a year after the 
‘‘ Handbook ” was published, the author selected 
and improved those portions which had a more 
general interest, and published them as “ Gather- 
ings from Spain.” As the title indicates, this is 
the pick, the cream of the “ Handbook,” shorn 
of its guide-book features. It tells the best 
months to visit different portions of the penin- 
sula, gives a survey ofzitssgeography, geology, 





and botany, describes the roads, discusses the 
breeds of horses and mules of the various dis- 
tricts, the harnesses, the manner of driving, and 
the language used to animals, including instrue- 
tions on swearing in Spanish. Riding and 

ing tours are planned and outlined with 
full detail. A chapter is devoted to rivers ; two 
to wines, naming the best varieties and most 
celebrated vineyards ; one to smoking ; others to 
eating, costumes, what courtesies to observe, 
what pleases the Spaniard and what he resents ; 
in short, all that the intending traveller or the 
curious reader likes best to know. Two excel- 
lent chapters treat of the bull-fight, descriptively, 
historically, and philosophically. 

Mr. Ford is a most admirable adviser of what 
to observe and what todo. Reading his book 
is like having a long and delightful chat with a 
comfortable full-blooded sort of fellow, not 
without his prejudices, but who loves Spain and 
is intimately acquainted with it. His epitaph 
to-day reads: Rerum Hispanie indagator 
acerrimus. Georce G. BROWNELL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“ A Happy Half-Century ” is the title 
chosen by Miss Agnes Repplier for 
her new volume of light essays 
(Houghton), for the reason that explains, the period 
referred to (about 1775 to 1825) is one in which 
she would like to have lived because literary fame 
was then so easily won. In her customary pleasant 
fashion, and with abundance of apt quotation, she 
makes the reader share with her a sort of amused 
superiority to the persons pricked by her somewhat 
pitiless pen, held up writhing for a moment on 
its cruel point, and then consigned again to a well- 
earned oblivion. It was the half-century of Mrs. 
Chapone’s much-belauded “Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind”; of Glover’s “ Leonidas,” an epic 
in nine bocks, which the author thriftily expanded 
into twelve when he found the book-buying public so 
tolerant of bombast; of Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden,” 
enthusiastically admired, and translated into French, 
Italian, and Portuguese; and of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith’s “Emmeline,” which rivalled in popularity 
even “ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” and procured for 
Mrs. Smith’s son easy advancement in the Indian 
service. “ We sigh,” says Miss Repplier, “ to think 
how many ladies became famous against their wills 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and how hard it is 
now to raise our aspiring heads”; henee the adjec- 
tive she applies to the half-century, although in 
reality she makes it out to have been a decidedly 
dreary half-century for the readers of its platitudin- 
ous ponderosities in multi-voluminous book form. It 
was the age of the “accursed annual,” in the essay- 


When fame 
came easily. 
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ist’s own words; the age of the Album Amicorum, 
flowing with watery sentiment — if halting verse can 
be said to flow; and the age in which, as Miss 
Repplier puts it, the most frivolous occupation of the 
good boy (in the story-book ) is searching the Bible, 
“with mamma’s permission,” for texts in which 
David “ praises God for the weather.” Let us, how- 
ever, be indulgent, and remember, as we turn in 
weariness from much of the literature of the “ bappy 
half-century,” that the paradox of one age is the 
platitude of the next. Probably the happy half- 
centurians found their books as wise and as witty 
as we find ours. But the wisdom and wit of Miss 
Repplier’s observations concerning those books and 
their readers they could not, unfortunately, without 
committing an unpermissible anachronism, enjoy. 


American readers of Sir Spencer 


a Walpole’s “Essays, Political and 
vending. Biographical” (Dutton) will no 


doubt be most generally interested in the author’s 
estimates of American institutions and men. He 
appreciates the greatness of the American Republic, 
and his sympathies are freely and cordially ex- 
pressed. In a well-written paper on the Causes of 
the American Civil War, inspired, it appears, by 
the historical work of Mr. J. F. Rhodes, the author 
declares that “perhaps of all the men born to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the nineteenth century, Lincoln 
deserves the highest place in history.” And in his 
essay on Lord Granville he emphasizes the services 
of that statesman, in 1862, in preventing the English 
government from assuming a hostile attitude toward 
the United States; and apropos of the Treaty of 
Washington (1871) he makes the statement that 
Lord Granville, “when he left the foreign office in 
1874 . . . had given his country the greatest boon 
which it had ever received from any Foreign 
Minister: the assurance of peace with the United 
States.” All the papers are interesting and readable 
— excellent specimens of the author’s genial style. 
The subjects are largely political, but not exclusively 
8o: the paper on the Dining Societies of London has 
no political interest, and the sketch of the diplomatic 
activities of the Russian ‘‘ ambassadress,” Madame 
de Lieven, should probably be classed as biograph- 
ical. But the essays dealing with George Savile, 
Godolphin, the Croker Papers, and the History of 
the Cabinet, are popular discussions of problems in 
English history and politics written with the ease of 
one who is master of subject and style. 


Sides end The words “Modernism and Ro- 
tendencies mance” give the title of a volume 
of enntoty. from the pen of Mr. R. A. Scott- 


James, and are fairly descriptive of the contents. 
The whole is intended to form a continuous argu- 
ment; and various authors and books are selected 
“as examples of certain intellectual or emotional 
forces which are working in our midst and are 
moulding the psychical organism of society.” There 
are sixteen chapters, with such captions as “ Science 





and Vandalism,” “The Decadents,” “The Apostles 
of Protest,” and “The New Romance.” In each 
chapter he discusses representative authors; thus, 
under “The Fugitives” he writes of Lafcadio 
Hearn, Miss Edith Durham, Pierre Loti, and Jack 
London ; under “ The Self-Conscious Poet,” of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Stephen Phillips, and Mr. John 
Davidson. His criticism is a good example of the 
theme of his closing chapter, “The Personal Note 
in Criticism,” in the course of which he says: “The 
effort to put off the convention of form and rely 
upon the trained faculty of insight may indeed 
result in foolish judgments from the foolish, but it 
will give us wise judgments from the wise.” The 
individual essays in the book are bright as well as 
thoughtful, although one must often differ from the 
writer’s opinions, literary or other. For example, 
it is surely a rather intrepid and extreme admirer 
who would now say of Lafcadio Hearn that “he was 
probably the first among Englishmen who realised 
the sterner foundations of Japanese character.” 
England has hardly based her political relations 
with Japan on the lighter side of the Japanese 
character, or depended on Mr. Hearn for initial 
knowledge of her interesting Asiatic ally. Judging 
the volume as a whole, we must feel, despite the 
many meritorious parts and frequency of suggestive 
or even stimulating passages, that the author has not 
achieved the unity and comprehensiveness for which 
the title and introduction led us to hope. But every 
thoughtful reader will appreciate the value of any 
sane attempt to connect scattered works with general 
tendencies. (John Lane Co.) 


Those already familiar with the plays 
More of Ne Anish of Mr. William B. Yeats will need no 

words to direct them to “The Uni- 
corn from the Stars, and Other Plays ” (Macmillan). 
There will, perhaps, be readers of “The Celtic Twi- 
light ” and “The Secret Rose” who have not read 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” or “ The Countess 
Cathleen”; and to these we may say that in this 
volume of plays Mr. Yeats presents in a new form 
some of the motives of his earlier work. Cathleen 
ni Houlihan, for instance, was one of the subjects of 
song of Hanrahan the Red, in the days when he lived 
in the Burrough with Margaret Rooney and her crony 
Mary Gillis. But there are also those who have but 
a vague idea of Mr. Yeats and his dramatic work. 
For such outsiders we will say that one of the phases 
of the Celtic Renaissance has been the revival of a 
national drama in Ireland. The movement is not 
old: we believe that it was about 1900 when the Irish 
Literary Theatre was founded, for which Mr. Yeats 
and others wrote plays that generally put forward the 
conception of national Ireland. Readers will also 
remember “ The Bending of the Bough,” by Mr. 
George Moore. The present volume includes three 
plays written for the successor to the Irish Literary 
Theatre, two by Mr. Yeats, and the one that gives 
its name tothe volume, by himself and Lady Gregory. 
We believe that “The Hour Glass ” and “Cathleen 
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ni Houlihan” have been published before; but 
“The Unicorn from the Stars” was only given last 
year. Of these plays we can hardly attempt a criti- 
cism in a few words. They are an approximation 
to an Irish folk-drama, using popular Irish tales as 
material and popular Irish language as means. And 
they are really popular Irish, not the conventional idea 
of it that many of us may have in mind. The plays 
impress us as having little dramatic character: we 
should say that they conveyed their idea chiefly by 
symbol rather than by action. For, like all neo- 
Celticism, they are symbolic, or at least always have 
the aroma of symbolism. We like to read and enjoy 
them, rather than criticize them. 


A little book with a long title is Dr. 
— — Thomas Valentine Parker's on “The 
Cherokee Indians ; with Special Ref- 
erence to their Relations with the United States 
Government,” which has a in the “ Grafton 
Historical Series.” In a little more than a hundred 
the author gives a sketch of the history of 
the Cherokees from the beginning of their relations 
with the white settlers of North America to the 
Federal legislation of 1902. The narrative is inter- 
esting, if somewhat annalistic; and the facts are 
generally accurate. In a work of this size, con- 
densation is necessary and desirable; but Dr. 
Parker’s methods of selection have led him to 
present rather a brief against the governments of 
Georgia and the United States for their misdeeds in 
connection with the Cherokees than a scientific 
treatment of an important phase of American his- 
tory. In the broader relations of the Indian ques- 
tion, the book is very weak. There is no index, 
but a bibliography is added, which, like the text, is 
somewhat remarkable in its inclusions and omissions. 
Thus, one finds an enumeration by years of the 
several annual “ Reports of Indian Commissioner,” 
from 1860 to 1902, while an obscure reference to 
“ Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology” is 
the only recognition of Dr. Royce’s valuable mono- 
graph, to which Dr. Parker might wisely have been 
more generous of acknowledgment. There is an 
imposing array of references to Congressional 
Documents by their serial numbers ; but confidence 
is somewhat shaken when one discovers such an 
omission as that of the correspondence concerning 
the emigration of the Indians, contained in Senate 
Document No. 512, parts 1-5, 23rd Congress, First 
Session. Dr. Parker’s text, however, though par- 
tisan in tone, is a good popular introduction to the 
subject of the Government’s dealings with the 
Cherokees ; and this, doubtless, is the place which 
the author has wished that it should fill. 


In an isolated desert-rimmed plateau 
on the north edge of the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, two hundred and 
fifty miles from Flagstaff “and only two drinks on 
the trail,” there lives a man who has spent his long 
life in the pursuit of wild animals. He has hunted 


The man who 
tames buffalo. 





every well-known wild beast of western North Amer- 
ica, and he has never killed anything except when 
the necessity of getting a living or of defending 
human life drove him to it. The fun of hunting for 
him is not in killing, but in capturing and taming 
his prey. His achievement is represented 
by the herd of buffalo that browse on his range. 
Intent upon saving the vanishing race, he spent 
ten years, in the seventies, hunting, capturing, and 
taming the animals that became the founders of his 
herd; and his success brought him fame and the 
sobriquet of “ Buffalo Jones.” A summer or two 
ago, Dr. Zane Grey accompanied the veteran fron- 
tiersman on a cougar hunt, with a visit to the buffalo 
farm and a round-up of wild mustang thrown in. In 
“The Last of the Plainsmen ” (Outing Co.) Dr. Grey 
has told the story of the lion-hunt at first hand, in- 
terspersing with it the camp-fire tales he heard of 
other of his host’s adventures. Chief among these 
are the account of the memorable day when he roped 
eight buffalo calves, — whereas it had generally 
taken him weeks to get one, —and of the musk-ox 
hunt in the Barren Lands, when hard-won success 
was turned to failure at the last minute by the 
treachery of the northern Indians. Out of his long 
experience Mr. Jones reaches the verdict that “the 
tame wild animal is the most dangerous of beasts,” 
that it takes years to understand any animal’s mode 
of reasoning — an indispensable requisite to dealing 
with it, — and that conquering by kindness is an 
empty phrase as applied to wild things. Dr. Grey 
is an enthusiastic sportsman, alive to the pictur- 
esqueness both of Western scenery and Western 
character. He is also a skilful photographer of still 
life, and has furnished many interesting pictures of 
the country in which he hunted. 


rey eee One of the most remarkable charac- 
s acs», ters in the most romantic period of 

Great Raich” Fnglish history is Sir Walter Ralegh. 
The facts of his life furnish forth a tale as stirring 
as any of our novels of adventure and daring. We 
have in him the love of the sea, with all its mystery 
and tragedy, the reaching forth into the unknown 
with, at that time, its boundless possibilities, the 
actual adventure with suspicious Indians and hostile 
Spaniards, and the final conflict with unscrupulous 
enemies at home reaching even to the cowardly 
occupant of the throne. So, too, we have the won- 
derful charm of the man, which appealed equally 
to the Indian in his native wilderness and to the 
great Queen herself, his conscientiousness which led 
directly to the scaffold, his stern sense of duty, and 
his simple piety. Such is the man admirably pre- 
sented in his latest biography, Hugh de Sélincourt’s 
“Great Ralegh” (Putnam). Even though the 
book is written for the general reader with its 
caveat for “scholasticus” — usually a warning to 
be heeded by both learned and laity — the liveli- 
ness with which the story is told will recommend it 
to one already familiar with the facts. A graphic 


picture is given of “the spacious times of great 
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Elizabeth,” and the heavy change under the con- 
temptible James. The record of Ralegh’s trial, his 
last and ill-fated expedition, and his magnificent 
death, still grips one as if the story were not as 
familiar as a twice-told tale. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Of the political figures of the last century that con- 
tinue to loom large on the national one of the 
most interesting is that of John C. Calhoun the 
Nullifier. An excellent account of his political career 
has been written for the “ American Crisis Bi ies ” 
(Jacobs), by Mr. Gaillard Hunt, showing clearly the 
development of Calhoun’s opinions and of his hold upon 
the South, until he became a man of one idea and the 
political dictator of his section. An interesting phase 
of Calhoun’s development is his change from a strong 
national theory of government and vigorous activity as 
a national statesman, to the extreme States-rights theory 
as the author and responsible leader of the movement 
for practical nullification. This change and the reasons 
for it are clearly brought out by Mr. Hunt, whose 
treatment of his subject is marked by sympathy and 
intelligence. While the work does not show the bril- 
liancy that made Von Holst’s similar biography so 
notable twenty-five years ago, its fairness to all parties 
makes it more trustworthy. 

The Library of the University of Iowa has issued a 
little “ Handbook ” (of vest-pocket proportions, or very 
nearly) which gives interesting facts, historical and 
descriptive, concerning this veritable phoenix of a 
library that has twice risen from its ashes within the 
last dozen years. That the Trustees had caught the 
true library spirit as early as half a century ago is 
shown by the fact that “when in 1858 it became neces- 
sary to close the University because of lack of funds, 
provision was made to care for the library during 
the interim and to replenish it ‘as circumstances may 
require.’” Noteworthy is it that even this library for 
serious and responsible readers and students is a closed- 
shelf and not an open-shelf library — except at the 
librarian’s discretion. 

“A Spanish Reader for Beginners in High Schools 
and Colleges,” by Professor Charles Alfred Tyrrell is 
sent us by the American Book Co., who also publish a 
text of Sefiora Avellaneda’s “ Baltasar,” edited by Dr. 
Carlos Bransby. This remarkable Biblical drama in 
verse is the work of a Spanish woman of Cuban birth, 
who died in 1873, and whose varied writings occupy a 
high place in contemporary Spanish literature. Dr. 
Bransby’s introduction to this edition is of much value. 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are the publishers of a text 
of Valera’s “ Pepita Jiménez,” edited by Mr. G. L. 
Lincoln. Unfortunately, the text is abridged, which 
fact considerably qualifies our satisfaction in its present 

A book much after the manner and purport of Samuel 
Smiles's « Self-Help” is that by the Rev. Madison C. 
Peters entitled “ The Strenuous Career, or Short Steps 
to Success ” (Laird & Lee). The volume is packed with 
edifying examples of worldly success attained in the face 
of obstacles; and these are strung together on a thread 
of good common-sense moralizing. The author warns 
his readers that the fruits of success turn to ashes in the 
mouth unless the success sought be a high and worthy 











one. True success, he points out, “lies not in getting 
what you desire, but in achieving that which will elevate 
and ennoble yourself and at the same time confer some 
benefit on your kind, — a success which will be measured 
by its contribution to the world’s welfare and happiness.” 
The combination of worldly wisdom with moral 
standards, which the author shows, makes the book a safe 
and helpful one to put in the hands of aspiring youths. 








NOTES. 


“The Prairie,” “The Pathfinder,” and “The Pioneers” 
are three volumes of now republished as “ Cam- 
bridge Classics” by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“A Financial and Administrative History of Mil- 
waukee,” by Mr. Laurence M. Larson, is a recent issue 
of the “ Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin.” 

« First Year in United States History,” by Mr. Melvin 
Hix, is an elementary work in two volumes, well illus- 
trated, now published by Messrs. Hinds, Noble, and 

A new edition of Professor Richard T. Ely’s “ Out- 
lines of Economics,” revised with the collaboration of 
Professors T. S. Adams, M. O. Lorenz, and A. A. Young, 
is now published by the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Duffield & Co. publish pretty two-volume 
editions, with colored frontispieces, of “ Jane Austen's 
“ Pride and Prejudice” and “Sense and Sensibility.” 
Mr. R. Brimley Johnson writes the introductions. 

A study of the Sunday laws of the United States is 
the special feature of “The American Jewish Year 
Book” for 5669, which otherwise contains the usual 
miscellany of classified information upon Jewish sub- 
jects. The volume is edited by Mr. Herbert Frieden- 
wald, and issued by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 

“The Universal Self-Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language” is a work prepared by Mr. Charles 
Morris, and based upon Webster. “Hurlbut’s Handy 
Bible Encyclopedia,” printed upon thin paper and 
abundantly illustrated, is the work of Dr. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut. Both books are thumb-indexed, bound in 
flexible leather covers, and published by the John C. 
Winston Co. 

As evidence that interest in books relating to the 
Philippines is constantly on the increase, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. announce that their “ Handbook of the 
Philippines,” by Mr. Hamilton M. Wright, has recently 
gone into a second edition, of which a considerable num- 
ber of copies were taken by a London publisher for the 
English market and the balance by a Manila firm for 
sale in the Islands. 

The Macmillan Co. publish a bibliographical com- 
pilation, by Miss Grace Gardner Griffin, of “« Writings 
on American History” for the year 1906. This is a 
resumption of the work done for 1902 and 1904 by 
Professors Richardson and McLaughlin, and its con- 
tinuance is now guaranteed for at least five years more. 
It is a pity that there should be no immediate hope for 
the bibliography of the two intervening years. 

The name of David Swing, for many years the lead- 
ing Liberal preacher of the West, is held in affectionate 
remembrance by thousands who listened to his eloquent 
sermons and shared in his gentle ministrations. All 
these will be glad to learn that there will soon be pub- 
lished a biography, written by the Rev. Joseph Newton, 
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and authenticated b 
The title is to be “ David Swing: Poet-Preacher,” and 
the volume will contain portraits and illustrations of 
Professor Swing’s Chicago home, and of the old Music 
Hall in which he spoke for se many years. 

An edition of Goethe's “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
edited by Professor Waterman T. Hewett, and one of 
Herr Paul Heyse’s tale, “ Er Soll Dein Herr Sein,” 
edited by Dr. Martin H. Haertel, are recent German 
texts from the American Book Co. From Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. we have “ Neid,” a tale by Herr Ernest 
von Wildenbruch, edited by Professor C. William Pretty- 
man. Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish “ A First Ger- 
man Book,” the work of Professor George M. Howe. 

Professor William Macdonald’s “ Documentary 
Source Book of American History ” gives us, in a single 
volume, a selection of the documents hitherto presented 
in a series of three volumes. Over six hundred pages 
of source material is now offered to students at a 
moderate price. The use of this work should become 
general in our high schools. The student who has this 
book as an adjunct to his narrative text may easily 
double the efficiency of his work. 

Professor A. Schinz is the editor of a volume of 
“Selected Poems by Victor Hugo,” published by 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. The arrangement is sys- 
tematic, and some of the longer poems are abridged. It 
makes a small book, but a satisfactory one, within its 
narrowly restricted limits. The same publishers send 
us a diminutive volume of “ Contes Extraits de Myrrha,” 

by M. Jules Lemaitre, edited by Mlle. E. Rivillé-Rensoh. 
The « “ Lectures Faciles,” prepared for the Messrs. Heath 
by Miss Mary Stone Bruce, is a very elementary reading- 
book of brief selections. 

Publication of the limited definitive edition de luxe 
of “The Poems of Madison Cawein” has been taken 
over by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. The set con- 
tains an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and is 
illustrated by photogravures after paintings by Mr. 
Eric Pape. The titles of the five volumes comprising 
the set are as follows: Volume I., “Lyrics and Old 
World Idylis”; Volume II., “ New World Idylls and 
Poems of Love”; Volume IIL, “Nature Poems”; 
Volume IV., “Poems of Mystery and of Myth and 
Romance ”; Volume V., “ Poems of Meditation and of 
Forest and Field.” 

The death of Daniel Coit Gilman, which occurred 
at Norwich, Conn., (his birthplace), on the 13th of this 
month, deprived the country of one of its oldest and 
most successful educators and one of its most useful 
and distinguished citizens. He was a Professor at Yale 
(his alma mater) from 1855 to 1872; then he became 
President of the University of California; and in 1875 
he took up his great work as President of the young 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, which he con- 
tinued for twenty-five years, resigning his trust at the 
beginning of the new century. Since then he has ren- 
dered many honorable and important public services, as 
President of the Carnegie Institute, of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, of the American Oriental 
Society, ete. He has been especially active in the pro- 
motion of educational work at the South. Dr. Gilman’s 
published writings include books and magazine articles 
on educational and scientific subjects, and several im- 
portant biographies. This is but an outline of Dr. 
Gilman’s varied activities, which continued to the time 
of his death, in his 78th year. 





the family of Professor Swing. | 








LIsT OF NEW Books. 


cm, following list, containing 201 titles, includes books 
received by THe DraL since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Musical Memories: My Recollections of Celebrities of the 
Half Century, 1850-1900. By George P. Upton. [llus., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 345. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 

With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top. uncut. pp. 289. Century Co. $4. net. 

Recollections of a Varied Career. By William F. Draper. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 411. Little, 
Brown & Co. $8. net. 

Personal Recollections of Wagner. By Angelo Neumann; 
trans. from the fourth German edition by Edith Livermore. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 328. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

John Keats. By Albert Elmer Hancock. [Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 235. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Chateau and Country Life in France. By Mary King 
Waddington. Illus, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 333. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

An Alabama Student, and Other Biographical Essays. By 
William Osler. With portrait, in photogravure, 8vo, uncut. 
Oxford University Press. 

Louise de la Vallitre and the Early Life of Louis XIV. By 
Jules Lair; trans. by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 411. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

A Group of Scottish Women. By Harry Graham. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 343. Duffield & Co. $3.50 net. 

Beau Brummell and His Times. By Roger Boutet de Monvel. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 199. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

Great Ralegh. By Hugh de Sélincourt. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 310. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Women of Florence. By Isidoro Del Lungo; trans. by Mary 
C. Steigmann. Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
Pp. 299. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.25 net. 

Richard Strauss. By Ernest Newman, with a personal note 
by Alfred Kalisch. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 141. 
“ Living Masters of Music.” John Lane Co. $1. net. 

Thomas Linacre. By William Osler. Tlus., 12mo, pp. 64. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Abraham Linooln: A Tribute. By George Bancroft. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 76. New York: A. Wessels Co. 60 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. 
Vol. il., A Century of Colonial History, 1666-1760. With 
maps, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp.614. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Venice: Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to 
the Fall of the Republic. By Pompeo Molmenti; trans. by 
Horatio F. Brown. Part IIl., The Decadence. In 2 vols., 
illus. in color, etc.,8vo. A.C. McClurg & Co. $5. net. 

History of the United States of America. By Henry 
William Elson. New edition ; in 5 vols., illus,, 8vo. Macmillan 
Co. $7.50 net. 

Napoleon and the Archduke Charles: A History of the 
Franco-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of the Danube in 
1809. By F. Loraine Petrelo. With maps and illustrations, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 418. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

Stage end Family in Early Rome. By Charles W. L. 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. Macmillan Oo. 
quae ast. 


The Story of a Border City during the Civil War. By 
Galusha Anderson, 8.T.D. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 385. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606- 
1898. Edited by William MacDonald. 12mo, pp. 616. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 





ections of the State Historical Library, 
Vol. IIl., Lincoln Series, Vol. I., The Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates of 1858. Edited by Edwin Erle Sparks. [llus., 8vo, 
pp. 628. Springfield, Ill.: Trustees of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library 


The History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolida- 
tion West of the Mississippi. By Annie Heloise Abel. 
po peers from the Annual Report of the American Histor- 

ical Association for 1906. — uncut, pp. 205. Washington: 
Government Printing Offi 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 

The Age of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 302. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Orthodoxy. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 12mo, pp. 299. John 
Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

All Things Considered. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 296. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Park-Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 277. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Itaiy. By Vernon 
Lee. Enlarged edition; illus. in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 450. A.C. McClurg & Co. $6. net. 

Realities and Ideals : Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By Frederic Harrison. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 462. Macmillan 
Co. $1.75 net. 

A Happy Half-Century, and Other Essays. By Agnes Rep- 
plier, Litt.D. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 249. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.10 net. 

Counsels by the Way. By Henry van Dyke. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 160. T. Y. Crowell & Co. §$1. net. 

Literary Reviews and Criticisms. By Prosser-Hall Frye. 
12mo, pp. 312. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes: His Fortunes and Adver- 
sities. Translated from the edition of 1554 by Sir Clements 
Markham. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 108. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Anatole France. By George Brandes. With portrait, 16mo, 
Pp. 128. McClure Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Divine Weeks of Josuah Sylvester. Edited by Theron 
Wilber Haight. Limited edition; with frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 268. Waukesha, Wis.: H. M. Youmans. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Faust. Freely adapted from Goethe’s dramatic poem by Stephen 
Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 208. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

The House of Rimmon: A Drama in Four Acts. By Henry 
Van Dyke. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 120. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Hero and Leander: A Poetic Drama. By Martin Schiitze. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 176. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Pearl: A Middle English Poem. Done in modern verse by 
Sophie Jewett. 12mo, pp. 108. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 40 cts. net. 

Poems. By Charles Sprague Smith. 12mo, pp. 82. New York: 
A. Wessels Co. $1. net. 

Mugen: A Book of Verse. By Fannie Runnells.Poole. With 
frontispiece, 18mo, uncut, pp. 94. Bridgeport, Conn.: Niles 
Publishing Co. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


’s The Tragedy of Richard The Third, with 
the Landing of Earle Richmond, and The Battle at Bosworth 
Field. “Variorum Edition,” edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr. With frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 640. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. With Introductions by R. 
Brimley Johnson ; illus. in color by A. Wallis Mills. Vols. III. 
and IV.: Sense and Sensibility. 12mo. Duffield &Co. $2.50. 

A Book of Limericks. By Edward Lear; illus. by the author. 
12mo. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Poems of New England. Edited by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. New edition; 16mo, gilt top, pp. 288. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

The Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to Gilbert 
Imlay. With Prefatory Memoir by Roger Ingpen. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc.,18mo, pp. 177. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra; illus. by H. M. Brock. 12mo. “ Library of World- 
Favorite Books.”” New York: Charles L. Bowman & Co. $1. 

The Readers’ Library. First Vols.: The Great English Let- 
ter Writers, First Series; The Great English Letter Writers, 
Second Series; edited by W. J. and C. W. Dawson. Each 
16mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. Per vol., $1. net. 

Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
with Introduction and notes by F. W. Clarke. 12mo, pp. 94. 
“The Old Spelling Shakespeare.” Duffield & Co. $1. net. 

The “ First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter 

and Helen A. Clarke. New vols.: Coriolanus, Two Gentle- 

men of Verona, The Taming of the Shrew. Each with frontis- 
piece in photogravure, 18mo, gilt top, uncut. T.Y. Crowell 

&Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 











Cambridge Classics. New vols.: The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneer, The Prairie, by James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Introductions by Susan Fenimore Cooper. Each 12mo, gilt 
top. uncut. Houghton Mifflin Co. Per vol., $1. 

The World’s Storytellers. Edited by Arthur Ransome. New 


by Lafcadio Hearn. Each, with portrait, 16mo, uncut. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Per vol., 40 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

Lewis Rand. By Mary Johnston; illus. in color by F. C. 
Yohn. 12mo, pp.510. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 549. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A Spirit in Prison. By Robert Hichens. Illus., 12mo, pp. 668. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

The Lighted Lamp. By C. Hanford Henderson. 12mo, pp. 418. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Guest of Quesnay. By Booth Tarkington. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 385. McClure Co. $1.50. 

The Great Miss Driver. By Anthony Hope. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 420. McClure Co. $1.50. 

An Original Gentleman. By Anne Warner. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 339. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Long Arm of Mannister. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
TIilus., 12mo, pp. 278. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Fly on the Wheel. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 336. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Lynch’s Daughter. By Leonard Merrick. 12mo, pp. 316. 
McClure Co. $1.50. 

The Man from Brodney’s. By George Barr McCutcheon; 
illus. in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, pp. 355. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Wroth. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 12mo, pp. 486. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


Iand My True Love. By H. A. Mitchell Keays. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 353. Small. Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Though Life Us Do Part. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With 
frontispiece in color,12mo, pp.824. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Every Man for Himself. By Norman Duncan. Illus.,12mo, 
pp. 305. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Holy Orders: The Tragedy ofa Quiet Life. By Marie Corelli. 
12mo, pp. 488. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Big Fellow. By Frederick Palmer. [llus., 12mo, pp. 513. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Three of a Kind: The Story of an Old Musician, a Newsboy, 
and a Cocker Dog. By Richard Burton. Illus., 12mo, pp, 267. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50, 

The Immortal Moment: The Story of Kitty Tailleur. By 
May Sinclair. Illus.,12mo, pp. 315. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Religion of Evelyn Hastings. By Victoria Cross. 12mo, 
pp. 291. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

Gilbert Neal. By Will N. Harben. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 362. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Strawberry Handkerchief: A Romance of the Stamp 
Act. By Amelia E. Barr. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 368. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Tether. By Ezra 8. Brudno. 12mo, pp. 335. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.50. 

Long Odds. By Harold Bindloss. Illus.,12mo, pp. 401. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The Quest Eternal. By Will Lillibridge. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, pp. 326. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Annabel Channice. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 12mo, 
pp 256. Century Co. $1.50. 

Amédée’s Son. By Harry James Smith. 12mo, pp. 336. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Adventures of a Nice Young Man. By Aix. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 407. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Wulnoth the Wanderer: A Story of King Alfred of England. 
By H. Escott-Inman. With frontispiece and decorations in 
color, 12mo, uncut, pp. 316. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Lost Angel. By Katherine Tynan. 12mo, pp.301. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Tales from Bohemia. By Robert Nielson Stephens. [llus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 341. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Courage of Captain Plum. By James Oliver Curwood. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Gordon. By William Farquhar Payson. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 841. McClure Co. $1.50. 
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The Silver Butterfly. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow; illus. in 
color by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, pp. 342. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Whispering Man. By Henry Kitchell Webster. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 887. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Colonel Greatheart. By H. ©. Bailey. Illus. in tint, 12mo, 

pp. 472. Bobbe-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


pp. 408. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Pp. 150. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Altar Stairs, By G. B. Lancaster. 12mo, pp. 823. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Tent Dwellers. By Albert Bigelow Paine. [lus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 280. Outing Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Rose-White Youth: The LoveStory of a Young Girl. By 
Dolf Wyllarde. 12mo, pp, 336. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Expensive Miss Du Cane: An Episode in Her Life. By 
8. Macnaughton. 12mo, pp. 302. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A Venture in 1777. By 8. Weir Mitchell. With illustrations 
and decorations in color, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 

The Point of Honor: A Military Tale. By Joseph Conrad. 
Tilus. in color, 12mo. pp. 182. McClure Co. $1.25. 

The Panther: A Tale of Temptation. [lus. in color, etc., 
12mo, pp. 9. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

The Mills of the Gods. By Elizabeth Robins. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 158. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. 

9008. By James Hopper and Fred R. Bechdolt. 12mo, pp. 195. 
McClure Co. $1.25. 

The Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch. By Henry Wallace 
Phillips. Ilus. in tint, 12mo, pp. 145. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

The Tramping Methodist. By Sheila KayeSmith. 12mo, 
uncat, pp. 316. London: George Bell & Sons. 

The Methods of Mr. Ames. By Frederic Carrel. 12mo, 
pp. 298. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

A Soldier of the Future. By William J. Dawson. 12mo, 
pp. 360. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Campaign. 
Margaret May Ward. 12mo, pp. 244. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Palace of Danger: A Story of La Pompadour. By Mabel 

Wagnalis. Llus., 12mo, pp. 311. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Adventures of an Inventor: Being a Partial 

Account of the Life of Alfred Ingleson, Esq., the American 

Nonpareil. By Arthur Gordon Jones. 12mo, pp. 444. John 
C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

The Devil. By Ferenc Molnar and Adriaan Schade van 

Westrum. [llus., 12mo, pp. 317. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

A Holiday Touch, and Other Tales of Undaunted Americans. 


The Emperor’s Candlesticks: A Romance. By the Baroness 
Orezy. 12mo, pp. 283. ©. H. Doscher & Co. 

The Toy Shop: A Romantic Story of Lincoln the Man. By 
Margarita Spalding Gerry. With frontispiece, 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 50. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION. 


A Woman’s Way Through Unknown Labrador: An Ac- 
count of the Exploration of the Nascaupee and George 
Rivers. By Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 305. 
McClure Co, $1.50 net. 

The People of the Polar North: A Record. By Knud 
Rasmussen ; edited by G. Herring Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. J.B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

Yorkshire. Painted and described by Gordon Home. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 464. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

From the North Foreland to Penzance. By Clive Holland; 
illus. in color by Maurice Randall. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
Pp. 335. Duffield & Co. $8.50 net. 

Lisbon and Cintra, with Some Accounts of Other Cities and 
Historical Sites in Portugal. By A. C. Inchbold; illus. in 
color by Stanley Inchbold. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. 
Duffield & Co. $3.50 net. 









THE The Mosher Books are 
sold by most good book- 
Mosher sellers, but if yours do 


not keep them my latest 
Books Catalogue will put you 

in touch with these edi- 
The only collec- | tions. Catalogue for 
tion of genu- | 1907-8 free on request. 


ine band-made Mention THE DIAL 

per books ai 
eee prices | THOMASB.MOSHER 
in America. PORTLAND, MAINE 

















TYPEWRITING ‘cites LioTon, Box 3, Station D, New York. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
° lw ek ty 4 Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurrenau, Exo. 


BOOK PLATES FOR BOOK LOVERS 








Cc. ¥. KIRBY, Designer, 1455 Emerson 8t., Denver, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS | EXPERT SERVICE 
TYPEWRITTEN | 1.x swarts 050 Nooport, Ohlone 


THE ART OF LIFE SERIES 
Epwarp Howarp Garices, Editor. 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN By Edward Howard Griggs 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE PAILS By Eari Barnes 
THINGS WORTH WHILE By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Each, 50 cts. net ; by mail, 55 cts. Send for circular. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Dealer in Old and Rare Books and Valuable 
Autograph Letters 


Will send his Catalogues rree to Collectors on application. 
(For many years at 26 Princess Street.) 


5 CASTLE STREET EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


























SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


“I will buy with you, sell with you, trade with you.” 
— Shakespeare. 
Classified stock of ny 4 100,000 volumes embracing all subjects. 
for Theological works and scarce or out- 
of-the-ordinary pooks. Careful attention given to *‘ Wants” 
and inquiries. Send for Monthly Bulletin. 
Books bought in large and emall lots for cash. 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., New York 
RARE BOOKS ON WESTERN HISTORY 


Rare books in several departmen’ literature, mo! 

Western Americana ont yo ad Aboriginal History. “Gntaleges just 
ready including these sent deeven veceiph of tenes. 
THE TORCH PRESS E S00K SHOP, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, Stctionsrs: and Printers 


851-653 SIXTH AVE., Cor. — A NEW YORK 
FRENCH 
AND OTHER 














Bomane cHoIsis. 26 volume.” CONT “4 
BOOKS CHOISIS. 2 Tithe, “Paper 25 cm" cloth 

- 40 cts. per volume. eteaties tae, 
logs on request. | notes in English. List on 
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Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun. By 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 302. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $8.50 net. 

Servia and the Servians. By M. Chedo Mijatovich. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 296. L. OC. Page & Co. $3. 

The Isle of Wight. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper; described 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 176. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

American Shrines in England. By Alfred T. Story. Illus. 
in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 348. Macmillan Co. §2. net. 

Hungary and the Hungarians. By W. B. Forster Bovill. 
Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, uncut, pp. 352. McClure Co. $2. net. 

A Book about Yorkshire. By J.8. Fletcher. Ilus. in color, 
etc., 8vo, uncut, pp. 370. “ English Country-Side Series,” 
McClure Co. $2. net. 

Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. ye Raphael; 
illus. by Frank Reynolds. 12mo, pp. 136. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Through the Gates of the Netherlands. By Mary E. Waller. 
New edition; illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 336. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Valladolid, Oviedo, Segovia, Zamora, Avila, and Zara- 
gaza: An Historical and Descriptive Account. By Albert 
F. Calvert. Illus.. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 575. ‘* Spanish Series.’’ 
John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 

The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 385. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
Race or Mongrel. By Alfred P. Schultz. 12mo. gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 369. L.C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

Studies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt 
Stone, with Introduction and Three Papers by Walter F. 
Willcox. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 555. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2. net. 

Outlines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely; revised and 
enlarged by the author, Thomas 8S. Adams, Max O. Lorenz, 
and Allyn A. Young. Revised edition, 12mo, pp. 700. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

a eee of ae gf row wag ~ Sociology in Their 

Relations to By Maurice Parmelee. 
12mo, pp. 410.  Obliaen’s Lineany Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


By 
idge. 18mo, pp. 133. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life: the 
Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1907. By Henry 
Churchill King. 12mo. pp. 256. Macmillan Co. $1.80 net. 

Thursday Mornings at the City Temple. By R. J. Camp- 
bell. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 308. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

De Profundis Clamavi, and Other Sermons. By John Hunter. 
12mo, pp. 326. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Character of Jesus. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

Light Arising; Thoughts on the Central Radiance. By 
Caroline Emelia Stephen. 12mo, pp.120. John C. Winston 
Co. 90 ots. net. 

Leadership. The William B. Nobie Lectures. By Charles H. 
Brent. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Junior Congregation, 1884-1908. By James M. Farrar. 
12mo, pp. 220. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 

Union with God in Thought and Faith : Reflections on the 
Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
By David Scull. With portraits in photogravure, etc.,12mo, 
uncut, pp. 9. John C. Winston Co. $1. net. 

The Fact of Sin Viewed Historically and Doctrinally. By N. 
Wallace Stroup. 12mo, pp.311. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

Sidelights on the Bible. By Frank T. Lee. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 239. John C. Winston Co. $1. net. 

Authority and the Light Within. By Edward Grubb. 12mo, 
pp. 148. John C. Winston Co. 80 cts. net. 

Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grades of the Bible 
School: God the Workman. By Lois Sedgwick Palmer and 
George William Pease. i6mo, pp. 127. Macmillan Co. 
75 cts. net. 

ART. 

Byolution in Italian Art. By Grant Allen. Illus. in photo- 

—, ete., 8vo, gilt top, uncat, pp. 367. A. Wessels Co. 





































HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, 
AUTHOR MEMORIALS, for publication in book form 
or in THE GRAFTON MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 


THE GRAFTON PRESS, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Bowams, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








series for Preparatory Schools and No 

time wasted in superficial or mechanical work. Text: 
Numerous in conversation, 

Part I. (60 cts.): grade; thorough drill in Pronuncia- 

tion. Part II. (90 cts.): Intermediate grade; Essentials of 

Ba Ng om 


be ae fir ($1.00) : Composition, Idjoms, 
os Part iV. ACO ote.) 


requiremen: 50 coiene. 
handbook enaive. yy for ad 
by lent to teachers for exa@ | Sake, ae 


Authors keke 
penCy eae Julia Ward Bi Mest ears eee 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF ORITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 


A full set of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY from first issue to 
November, 1907, bound in cloth, with leather 











backs and corners. 
Also a large number of unbound copies of English, Scottish, and 
American For terms address 


MRS. D. SINCLAIR, 78 West Broadway, Winona, Minnesota. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
Publisher and Bookseller 
42 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICATIONS 
KING SOLOMON AND THE FAIR SHULAMITE. 
With Seven Photogravures. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.55. 
A DAY DREAMER’S HARVEST. 
By Henry Byron. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.33 
ROSEMARY. Verses by Epirn ABERCROMBIE-MILLER 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $105 


FIRST EDITIONS of Aldrich, 























YOU CAN NOW BY USE OF THE 


ERFECT - 
AMPHLET __ BIND 
RESERVER THE DIAL 


at trifling cost. Holds one number or a 
volume,— looks like a book on the shelf. 
Simple in operation. Sent postpaid for 
25 CENTS 
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The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain. By Leonard Williams. 
In 8 vols., illus., 12mo, uncut. “ World of Art Series.” A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $4.50 net. ° 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens. By C. Lewis Hind. Illus., dto, 
uncut. Special International Studio Number. John Lane 
Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 

Rrgs: Oriental and Occidental, Antique and Modern. By 
Rosa Belle Holt. New enlarged edition ; illus. in color, etc., 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 201. A.C. McClurg & Co. $5. net. 

Handbook to the Standard Galleries of Holland. By 
Esther Singleton. L[lus., 16mo, pp. 272. A. O. McClurg & 
Co. $1. net. 

ane See = oe First vols.: Bookplates, by Edward 

; Enamels, by Mrs. Nelson Dawson; Miniatures, 
aaaien ond Modern, by Cyril Davenport; Jewellery, by 
Oyril Davenport. Each illus. in color, 18mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
A. ©. McClurg & Co. Per vol., $1. net. 


MUSIC. 
The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. By Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. 8vo, pp. 280. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 
Twelve Lessons in the Fundamentals of Voice Produc- 
tion. By Arthur L. Manchester. 12mo, pp. 9. Oliver 


Ditson Co. $1. 

Panseron’s ABC of Music: A Primer of Vocalization. Re 
vised and enlarged by N. Clifford Page. 1i2mo, pp. 148. 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1. 


SCIENCE. y 
The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death: A Study of 


The International Scientific Series. New vols.: The New 
Physics and Its Evolution, by Lucien Poincaré; The Evolu- 
tion of Forces, by Gustave Le Bon. Each 12mo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Per vol., $1.75 net. 

Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. 12mo, pp. 618. 
American Science Series. Henry Holt & Co. $2. net. 
Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and 
Attention. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 12mo, pp. 404. 

Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

Man in the Light of Evolution. By John M. Tyler. 12mo, 

pp. 281. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net, 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis in the United States, 
Including a Directory of Institutions Dealing with Tuber- 
culosis in the United States and Canada. Compiled under 
the direction of the National Association for the Study of 
Tuberculosis, by Philip P. Jacobs. 8vo, pp. 468. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. 
Supe Se See By Isabel McIsaac. 12mo, pp. 208. 
lan Co. $1.25 net. 
Neurological and Mental Diagnosis A Manual of Methods. 


Westall. 16mo, uncut, pp. 14. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler von der 
. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ulrich 
Thieme und Dr. Felix Becker. Vol. II., Antonio da Monza 
—Bassan. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 600. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. 
Writings on American History, 1906: A Bibliography of 
Books and Articles on United States and Canadian History 
published during the Year 1906. Compiled by Grace Griffin. 
8vo, pp. 186. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
Handy Bible Encyclopedia. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Thin 
paper editions; illus., 8vo, full gilt, pp. 390. John C. Winston 


Paper, $2. 

The American Jewish Year Book, 5669 (1908-1909). Edited 
by Herbert Friedenwald for the American Jewish Committee. 
12mo, pp. 347. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Red Cap Adventures : Being the Second Series of Red 


pp. 411. ~ Malt Co. €2. net. 


MR. LEE ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 
A LIMITED EDITION OF “THE DEBATE OF 
THE BODY AND THE SOUL,” MODERNIZED BY 
THE LATE FRANCIS JAMES CHILD, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY PROFESSOR GEORGE 
LYMAN KITTREDGE, AND PRINTED ON EN- 
GLISH HAND-MADE PAPER, OF WHICH SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POST- 
AGE SEVEN CENTS. :_ : : +: : 8 #3 


R. E. LEE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 














The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER begins the seventh 

volume, and is a remarkable issue both in the 
broad scope and compelling interest of its unusual 
contents. The world-wide range of notable con- 
tributors, as well as the diversity of their subjects, 
is seen below. All shades of religious and philo- 
statement from more than one authoritative 
source, that THE HIBBERT is the greatest quar- 
terly in the world, is surely well borne out by 
this number. 


Some of the Leading Articles for October: 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. By 
SRI RAMANATHAN, Solicitor-General, Ceylon. 

A ‘CHINESE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF RELIGION. 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON, late Bengal Civil Service. 

THE MOSLEM TRADITION OF JESUS’ SECOND VISIT 
ON EARTH. By Captain F. W. VON HERBERT. 

HEGEL AND HIS METHOD. By Professor WILLIAM 
JAMES. : 

A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. By Rev. CHARLES 
PLATER, 8.J., a Jesuit priest. 

INFALLIBILITY AND TOLERATION. By F. C. 8. 
SCHILLER, the British Pragmatist. 


HOW MAY CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED? By Pro- 
fessor A. C. M’Giffert. 


EVANGELICAL BARGAINING. By JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


With equally important articles by Hon. Bertrand Russell, 
Rev. James Moffatt, D.D.,T.K.Cheyne, D. Litt.,and others. 





$2.50 per annum 75 cents per copy 


Subscriptions for the coming year should 
begin with this issue as the first of the 
seventh volume, but may commence with 
a@ back number if desired. List of con- 
tents of back issues on request. Address 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
No. 6 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Little Book of the Past. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body; illus. in color by Elizabeth Shippen Greene. Large 
8vo, pp. 50. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Three Years behind the Guns: The True Chronicles of a 
” 7 wall By L.G.T. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 298. Century 
Co. $1.50 

In Texas with Davy Crockett: A Story of the Texas War 
of Independence. By Everett McNeil. Illus., 12mo, pp. 398. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Adopting of Rosa Marie: A Sequel to “ Dandelion 
Cottage.” By Carroll Watson Rankin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Mad Anthony’s Young Scout. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 385. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel Series. By Louisa May Alcott. Com- 
prising: Spinning Wheel Stories, Silver Pitchers, A Garland 
for Girls, Proverb Stories. Each illus.,12mo. Little, Brown, 
&Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known. By Maj.-Gen. 0.0. 
Howard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 364. Century Co. $1.50. 

Top o’ the World: A Once upon a Time Tale. By Mark E. 
Swan; illus. in color, etc., by Hy. Mayer. 8vo, pp. 194. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

American Hero Stories, 1492-1865. By Eva March Tappan. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 264. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Muffin Shop. By Louise Aryes Garnett. Illus. in color, 
etc., 4to, pp. 80. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.50. 
Photography for Young People. By Tudor Jenks. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 328. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

My Pets: Real Happenings in my Aviary. By Marshall 
Saunders. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 283. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

A Little Heroine of Illinois. By Alice Turner Curtis. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll; 
illus. in color by Millicent Sowerby. 12mo, uncut, pp. 166. 
Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

The Hero of Pigeon Camp. By Martha James. Illus.,12mo, 
pp. 233. Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Jack the Young Explorer: A Boy’s Experiences in the Un- 
known Northwest. By George Bird Grinnell. Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 308. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The Boat Club Boys of Lakeport ; or, The Water Champions. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 297. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Heroines of a Schoolroom. By Ursula Tannenforst. Illus., 
22mo, pp. 484. John C. Winston Co. $1.25. 

Fairy Tales from Folklore. By Herschel Williams. [Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 288. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

The Millers and Their New Home. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 383. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

Little Sister Prue. By Amy Brooks. Illus., 12mo, pp. 238. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 

Little Women. By Louisa May Alcott; illus. by Frank T. 
Merrill. 8vo, pp. 586. Little, Brown, & Co. 

The Story of Frederick the Great for Boys and Girls. By 
Kate E. _. Illus., 12mo, pp. 275. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1. 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. [llus. by L. E. 
Wright; with Songs Set to Music by T. Maskell Hardy. New 
vols.: The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night. Each 12mo. 
Duffield & Co. Per vol., 80 cts. net. 

Life Stories for Young People. Trans. from the German by 
George P. Upton. New vols.: Arnold of Winkelried, by 
Gustav Hicker; Marie Antoinette’s Youth, by Heinrich von 
Lenk; Undine, by Baron de la Motte Fouqué; Duke of 
Brittany, by Henriette Jeanrenaud. Each illus.,16mo. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. Per vol., 60 cts. net. 

Every Child’s Library. Edited by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 
New vols.: Lives of Our Presidents, Stories of Great Amer- 
icans, The Story of Jesus. Each illus.,12mo. John C. Win- 
ston Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 

Every Child’s Library, Edited by Thomas Cartwright. First 
vols.: Sigurd the Pragon-Slayer, One for Wod and One for 
Lok, The ‘Seven Champions of Christendom, The Old Old 
Myths of Greece and Rome. Illus. in color, etc., 24mo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 

Fire, Snow, and Water. By Edward 8. Ellis. Ilus., 12mo, 
Dp. 324. John C. Winston Co. 75 cts. 

The Phantom Auto. By Edward 8. Ellis. Illus., 12mo, 
Dp. 320. John C. Winston Co. 25 cts. 

The Pony Express; or, The Blazing Westward Way. By 
William L. Visscher. LIllus., large 8vo, pp. 98. Chicago: 

Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cts. 








Poetry 
We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 





The Home 


Book 









Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 
“GOLDEN POEMS” contains more of everyone's 
favorites than any other collection at a - 
lar price, and has besides the very 
many fine poems that have teen written 
the last few years. 
Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 
“GOLDEN POEMS” oe. a — and American 
Authors) has 5. \ sesnes from 300 writers, 
covering the range of rot tngiton literature. 








“Golden Poems™ 














“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for A 
thousands of families who love Le 5 
meant for those who cannot afford al BL. 
lected works of their favorite alae offers 
the poems they like best, ald és one volume. 

The selections in ‘“*GOLDEN POEMS "’ are classi- 
fied accordi ng to their ——— By the Fire- 

side; Nature's Voices; ams and Fancies 

Friendship and pany covet Liberty and 

Patriotism; Battle Echoes; H umor; Pathos 

Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Ss 

“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide 2 sopeal. at- 
pa egy A printed yA beautiful! 

Ts es an especially te, Christinas 








In two sty , ornamental cloth and flex- 
Tole lea ican’ a llers, or the publishers, 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Important New Fiction 


Ramsey Benson’s A Lord of Lands 
The unusual and convincing story of the experiences of a man with an income of $50 a month and five children, 
following his determination to leave the city and farm it in the Northwest. $1.50. 

“ Mr. Benson does for the humble workingman what Dr. Streeter, author of ‘ The Fat of the Land,’ did for the well-to-do — 
relates the comforts and discomforts, the pleasures and the pains, the success and the failures of the farmer’s life — will 
appeal instantly and throughout its entire length to the lover of the outdoor life.” — Boston Transcript. 

** We congratulate Mr. Benson upon making a most readable book out of his practical and emotional farmer’s life, and 
the steps that lead up to it, and we congratulate the public upon having secured a bit of literature of new flavor.” — New 
York Times Review, (The complete two-column review on request.) 

“ Unique in literature. Told with the utmost art. Deeply interesting.” — San Francisco Chronicl 


Charles Battell Loomis’s A Holiday Touch 
And other tales of undaunted Americans. Illustrated by Focarry, Grucsr, Newre., Loomis, “Hy” Mayzr, 
H. G. Witxu1aMson, and T. W. Apams. $1.25. 
This well-known humorist’s best recent stories, chiefly accounts of how Americans won out smiling, with a brace of 
Christmas tales. The author’s “ Cheerful Americans” is already in its ninth edition. 


Stanley P. Hyatt’s The Little Brown Brother 
A stirring story of love and war in the Philippines by one who was in the thick of it. $1.50. 


“ Of unusual interest. Written by the only journalist at the front during the Pulajan campaign of 1904-1905, the work has 
the freshness of first-hand observation, the vivid picturesqueness of the ee pee yee ge = edi man accustomed 


“ First worthy romance with scenes laid in our Eastern islands. een those @inn or. Y. Times Review. 


Edgar Wallace’s Angel | Esquire 
A highly ingenious mystery story in which an inexperienced girl has to contend with three daring criminals for 
millions strangely bequeathed to one of the four. $1.50. 
originality. Mr. Wallace has achieved the impossible. He has written a detective story having for its hero 
a type absolutely new. Moreover, to make his book completely fascinating he put before his hero a problem of refreshing 
fantasticality. The story grows breathlessly exciting. Through its thrilling developments Angel Esquire moves with an 
airy aplomb tat ie trresiatibie.. All the time he is smiling, full of quaintness and humor.”—New York Tribune. 
“One of the very best detective stories for years. A plot of exciting interest, real people. a0 ee eee, 
SORIING CESS SS OS SSW Ws Semmes 6 eer a SC A strong and satisfying tale.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
For Young Folks 


Mrs. C. W. Rankin’s The Adopting of Rosa Marie 
A sequel to “ Dandelion Cottage.” Illustrated by Mus. Sumxx. $1.60. 





deserves credit for writing and which fun-loving adulta will enjoy no lesa than the young folk.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ Those who have read ‘ Dandelion Cottage’ will need no urging to follow further the adventures of the young cottagers. 
. . » A lovable group of four real children, happily not perfect, but full of girlish plans and pranks. . . . A delightful sense 
of humor pervades the book, and the amusing happenings from day to day make entertaining reading.”— Boston Transcript. 


Vernon L. Kellogg’s Insect Stories 
By the Professor of En in Stanford University. dathen of “eanbliiia Insects,” “ Darwinism Today,” etc, 
Illustrated. Large 12mo. pp- $1.50 net. (In American Nature Series.) 
*“ The author is among the few scientific writers of distinction who can interest the popular mind. No intelligent youth 
can fail to read it with delight and profit.” —The Nation. 
“ Altogether delightful, and truly ecientific.’”” — Anna Botsrorp Comstock, of Cornell University. 


W. Plummer’s Roy and Ray in Canada 
y the Director of the Pratt Institute Library School, and author of “Roy and Ray jn Mexico.” With map, 
Canadian national songs with music, and illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net. 

‘The volume embodies very much that is interesting concerning Canadian history, manners, and customs, as well 
descriptions that describe and pictures that really illustrate. ek cdl eenbdenn bandas betists phate 
intended to cover a hitherto neglected field for children. 

The Boston Transcript said of “ Roy and Ray in Mexico”: ‘It deserves the widest circulation and no public library 
can afford to be without it.” 


Selma Lagerlof’s Christ Legends 
Translated from the Swedish by Velma SwanstonHoward. 12mo, 272 pages, with decorations by Bertha Stuart. 
Boxed. Probable price $1.25 net. (Nov. ist.) 
Haxtuton W. Mazre in the Outlook: ‘Selma Lagerlof is regarded by many students of Swedish literature as the fore- 
most living Swedish writer. There seems to be a feeling that, when the time is ripe, she will be awarded a Nobel prize.” 


Alice C. Haine’s The Luck of the Dudley Grahams 
Illustrated by Francis Day. $1.50. 


ae cae best of books for young folks. Appeals especially to girls.” — Wisconsin Township 
TAbrary Liat. 
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